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Bomb  threat  backfires, 
school  suspends  student 


By  Barbara  Walden 

The  student  responsible  for  the  recent 
bomb  threat  evacuation  at  Conestoga 
College’s  D(X)n  campus  has  been  sus- 
pended until  September  1996. 

President  lohn  Tibbits  told  college 
council  at  its  Jan.  15  meeting  the  individ- 
ual will  also  have  to  provide  compensa- 
tion, either  by  service  to  the  college  or  in 
cash,  for  e.\penses  incurred  as  a result  of 
the  evacuation. 

The  college  will  not  identify  the  person 
involved. 

Tibbits  said  there  were  costs  involved 
in  bussing  children  from  the  college’s 
day-care  centre  to  another  facility  in 
Kitchener.  Beaver  Foods  also  reported 
losses  in  revenue  in  the  cafeterias  of  up 
to  $3,500. 

In  addition,  before  the  student  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Conestoga,  there  will 
have  to  be  some  proof  offered  the  indi- 
vidual is  both  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally fit  to  come  back.  The  person  will 
always  be  on  probation,  said  Tibbits. 


A tribunal  made  up  of  a student,  a fac- 
ulty member,  the  registrar  and  a chair  of 
the  college,  recommended  the  punish- 
ment to  the  president,  who  then  reviewed 
it  with  senior  administrators. 

“There  was  quite  a bit  of  discussion  by 
both  the  tribunal  and  senior  management 
and  some  people  thought  the  punishment 
was  not  severe  enough,”  said  Tibbits. 

“The  feeling  by  some  of  the  people  who 
heard  the  testimony  though,  was  the  stu- 
dent was  remorseful  and  realized  that  a 
serious  mistake  had  been  made  and  it 
would  never  happen  again,”  the  president 
said.  The  punishment  shows  a “quality  of 
mercy”  and  will  enable  the  student  to 
make  a comeback. 

As  well,  the  very  fact  the  person  was 
caught  will  likely  deter  anyone  from  con- 
sidering making  such  a phone  call  in  the 
future,  he  said. 

“It  was  a good  piece  of  detective  work. 
Finding  out  who  was  responsible,  in  it- 
self, was  quite  something,”  he  said. 
“Once  the  individual  was  told  there 
wouldn’t  be  criminal  charges,  the  college 


student  confessed.” 

The  student  claimed  the  call  was  made 
as  a result  of  a panic  attack  brought  on  by 
having  to  make  a class  presentation  that 
day. 

Ironically,  the  student  ended  up  making 
the  presentation  anyway,  and  passed, 
said  Tibbits. 

In  a related  discussion,  Barry  Milner, 
the  college’s  director  of  physical  re- 
sources, said  Waterloo  regional  police 
have  since  reviewed  the  college’s  evacu- 
ation procedure. 

If  the  situation  ever  arose  again  police 
dispatch  should  be  contacted  for  more 
officers  to  control  the  traffic  leaving  on 
Doon  Valley  Drive  and  Homer  Watson 
Boulevard. 

Milner  told  council  that  the  police  said 
the  college  has  adequate  internal  evacu- 
ation and  investigation  systems  in  place. 

Milner  suggested  letters  be  sent  to  the 
college  community  asking  for  more  vol- 
unteers to  assist  in  evacuation  of  the 
buildings  and  to  direct  traffic  in  the  park- 
ing lots  if  this  ever  happens  again. 


Anybody  out  there? 


Second  year  broadcasting  students  Lisa  Schmuck  and  Trevor  P.  were  broadcasting  live  in  the  main. cafeteria  on 
the  Doon  campus  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  16.  The  broadcast  is  done  as  part  of  their  course  requirements. 

(Photo  by  Linda  Yovanovich) 
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Gearing  up  for  Sunrayce  ’97 

Conestoga’s  Spectre  Solar  Team  is  gearing  up  for 
next  year’s  solar-poweretl-car  competition  in  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  by  collecting  their  first  donatn  'u 
for  1996. 

For  details  s«-  page  3 

Home  away  from  home 

Although  there  are  cheaper  places  to  stay,  Rode- 
way  Suites  assistant  manager  Guy  Peters  says  lo- 
cation, safety  and  short-term  leases  put  the 
residence  a step  above  the  competition. 

For  details  see  page  3 

Captain  Radio  ready  to  take  plunge 

At  this  year's  polar  plunge,  CRKZ  and  CJLT  will 
introduce  their  new  mascot,  Captain  Radio,  who 
will  take  the  plunge  will  wander  the  halls  iiand- 
ing  out  prizes  for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 

For  details  see  page  6 

Al-Anon  group  a safe  place  to  meet 

Conestoga’s  Al-Anon  group  was  founded  with 
the  intention  to  help  anyone  affected  by  someone 
else’s  drinking.  The  group  assures  anonymity  and 
a safe  place  to  meet  to  share  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 

For  details  see  page  7 

Eating  Disorders  Awareness  Week 

February  4-10  is  Eating  Disorder  Awareness 
Week.  The  Women’s  Resource  Group  at  Con- 
estoga College  have  organized  activities  aimed  at 
educating  the  public  about  eating  disorders. 

For  details  see  page  8 

Mr.  Holland’s  Opus  sounds  great 

Richard  Dreyfus  stars  in  a movie  about  aspira- 
tions, dreams,  hard  work,  respect  and  a unique 
kind  of  glory  in  the  end. 

For  details  see  page  9 


Raptor  trip  a success 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  16,  students  attended  the 
Toronto  Raptors  game  at  SkyDome.  Although  the 
Raptors  were  defeated,  the  spirit  of  the  students 
was  vibrant  and  contagious. 

For  details  see  page  11 


Opportunity  to  confront  Snobelen  goes  unnoticed 


By  Judith  Hemming 

The  president  of  the  local  aca- 
demic union  says  he  is  disheartened 
that  no  one  in  the  college  sector  has 
spoken  out  against  the  funding  cuts 
to  education. 

John  Berry  was  reacting  to  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Minister  John 
Snobelen’s  recent  visit  to  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus. 

’^Snobelen  toured  four  of  the  cam- 
pus’s training  centres  on  Jan.  16 
with  college  president  John  Tib- 
bits. Woodworking,  technology, 
robotics  and  Festo  Conestoga  were 


on  the  agenda. 

Berry  said  local  television  sta- 
tions and  the  papers  all  reported  the 
comments  James  Downey,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
made  to  Snobelen  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  luncheon  that  day. 

The  thrust  of  Downey’s  com- 
ments, Berry  said,  was  that  educa- 
tion is  not  an  expense  to  the 
province,  but  an  investment. 

“And  the  president  of  the  college 
said  . . . ,”  said  Berry,  pausing  for  a 
few  seconds,  “I’m  still  waiting, 
too.” 

Berry  said  there  has  been  nothing 


in  the  press  across  the  province 
from  any  community  college  presi- 
dents, senior  administrations  or  the 
Council  of  Regents,  raising  con- 
cerns about  the  recent  cuts  to  edu- 
cation. 

The  fact  that  the  college  has  al- 
ready been  dealing  with  reductions 
in  funding  doesn’t  seem  to  mean 
anything,  said  Berry.  He  said  fund- 
ing for  the  public  high  schools  has 
been  cut  nine  per  cent  while  fund- 
ing for  community  colleges,  which 
have  been  receiving  reductions 
over  the  past  five  years,  have  been 
cut  by  15  per  cent. 


Berry  mentioned  an  article  he  had 
read  recently  in  which  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  a Toronto  col- 
lege said  the  college  would  be  mov- 
ing  toward  students  teaching 
students  and  that  it  would  improve 
the  quality  of  education.  Berry  said 
he  disagrees. 

He  said  he  thinks  changes  should 
be  made,  but  he  said  changes  take 
time. 

In  some  areas.  Berry  said,  those 
opposed  to  the  cuts  are  starting  to 
stand  up  and  fight.  “We’re  starting 
to  see  some  action.”  The  govern- 
ment will  not  react  though,  he  said. 


if  those  affected  by  the  cuts  do  not 
stand  up  to  it. 

Berry  said  he  was  not  officially 
told  about  Snobelen’s  visit  to  Doon 
campus.  “I  don’t  think  he  really 
wants  to  hear  another  side  to  the 
story.  He*’s  hearing  the  side  he 
likes.”  Berry  said  he  thinks 
Snobelen  wants  to  hear  that  schools 
will  make  the  cuts  effortlessly. 

He  said  Divex,  the  division  ex- 
ecutive that  represents  the  Colleges 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology’s 
academic  union,  has  been  trying  to 
arrange  a meeting  with  Snobelen 
but  cannot  get  in  to  see  him. 
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NewslRriefs 


New  DSA  activities  assistant 


• Laura  Ann  Brillinger,  a second-year  marketing  student,  has 
been  hired  as  the  DSA’s  new  activities  assistant.  She  began 
her  duties  Jan.  23. 

Wet  bet 

• CRKZ  program  director  Mike  Farwell  and  DSA  director  of 
entertainment  Steve  Geerts,  both  broadcasting  students, 
have  a Super  Bowl  bet  going  that  will  leave  the  loser  all 
wet.  Geerts  likes  Dallas  and  Farwell  likes  Pittsburgh.  The 
loser  takes  the  Polar  Plunge.  Stay  tuned! 

Suzuki  ready  to  meet  the  challenge 

• Dr.  David  Suzuki,  scientist,  author  and  host  of  CBC’s 
long-running  The  Nature  of  Things  will  be  speaking  at 
Bingeman’s  on  Feb.  6.  The  evening  presentation  is  entitled 
Towards  the  N ext  Millennium:  The  Real  Challenge.  Tickets 
are  $20  for  adults,  $12.50  for  students,  and  can  be  picked 
up  at  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Bingeman’s,  Words  Worth  Books  or  a University  book- 
store. 

Job  Fair  ’96  coming  up 

• Conestoga  students  may  have  opportunities  to  do  business 
with  prospective  employers  at  this  year’s  upcoming  job  fair. 
It’s  to  be  held  Feb.7  at  Kitchener’s  Bingeman  Park.  For 
more  information,  contact  Mary  Wright  at  the  college 
alumni  office. 


Aiming  to  boost  voter  turnout 

DSA  makes  preparations 
for  1996  student  elections 


By  Jeannette  Cantin 

Potential  candidates  have  until 
noon,  Feb.  8,  to  enter  the  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  election  for  the 
position  of  president,  vice-presi- 
dent of  operations  or  vice-president 
of  student  affairs. 

Voting  will  take  place  Monday, 
Feb.  19  to  Thursday,  Feb.  22. 

Tracey  McKillop,  current  vice- 
president  of  operations,  said  in  an 
interview  that  interested  students 
can  pick  up  an  information  package 
at  the  DSA  office  which  includes 
descriptions  of  the  positions,  the 
election  schedule  and  a nomination 
form. 

The  nomination  form  requires  50 
signatures  from  Conestoga  stu- 
dents, including  student  identifica- 
tion numbers,  for  submission. 

McKillop  said  the  chief  returning 
officer  (who  will  be  chosen  after 
Jan.  23)  can  then  confirm  each  of 
the  signatures  is  legitimate. 

This  year  the  DSA  is  working  to 
generate  more  interest  from  the  stu- 
dent body  than  in  previous  years  for 


the  forthcoming  elections,  McKil- 
lop said. 

The  1995  election  resulted  in  vic- 
tory by  default  for  both  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of 
operations.  Only  two  candidates 
vied  for  the  position  of  vice-presi- 
dent of  student  affairs.  This  year 
will  be  different,  McKillop  said. 

“I’m  quite  confident  there  are 
many  interested  persons  available 
for  these  positions.  (The  DSA)  is 
already  getting  a good  response  just 
by  word-of-mouth.” 

McKillop  said  voter  turnout  is 
also  a concern.  Last  year  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  student  population 
voted,  despite  a promise  by  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  stu- 
dent affairs  to  jump  in  Conestoga’s 
pond  if  the  voter  turnout  topped  20 
per  cent. 

The  highest  voter  response  oc- 
curred during  the  election  two  years 
ago  with  20  per  cent  of  potential 
voters  turning  out,  McKillop  said. 

This  year  the  DSA  will  try  to 
stimulate  election  interest  by  par- 
ticipating in  classroom  visits  to 


every  program  year.  McKillop  said 
the  DSA  will  stress  to  students  the 
importance  of  caring  about  their 
student  government  which  acts  as 
the  student  voice.  The  DSA  wUl 
also  ensure  the  election  remains 
high  profile. 

McKillop  said  alternative  voting 
methods  were  discussed,  such  as 
voting  in  the  classroom.  It  was  de- 
cided, however,  that  polling  sta- 
tions were  the  best  way  to  offer 
students  a chance  to  vote.  Several 
polling  stations  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  college  instead  of 
last  year’s  system  of  one  polling 
station. 

Students  interested  in  becoming  a 
candidate  must  attend  the  college 
full  time  and  have  an  average  of  C 
or  better,  McKillop  said.  And  they 
must  be  ready  to  commit  at  least  10 
hours  a week  to  the  DSA.  Further 
election  information  is  available  at 
the  DSA  office.  An  schedule  outlin- 
ing the  dates  for  submitting  nomi- 
nations, campaigning  and  voting  is 
on  page  16  of  the  Conestoga  Col- 
lege Student  Survival  Guide. 


Purchasing  Management  Association  of  Canada  hosts  appreciation  night 

Students  win  big  at  materials  management  banquet 


By  Pat  Monies 

Approximately  50  students  were 
at  the  Purchasing  Management  As- 
sociation of  Canada  (PMAC)  cen- 
tral Ontario  student  appreciation 
night  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  16,  at  Golfs 
Steakhouse  in  BGtchener. 

The  annual  event  is  held  to  honor 
Conestoga  College  materials  man- 
agement students,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional and  student  members  of  the 
association,  said  materials  manage- 
ment program  co-ordinator  Paul 
Knight. 


Big  winners  included  third-year 
student  Rhonda  Prezbruch,  who 
was  awarded  a $1,000  scholarship 
for  achieving  the  highest  mark  in 
the  second-year  principles  of  buy- 
ing course. 

Steve  Bonney  was  also  a big  win- 
ner by  wiiming  a door  prize  for  a 
free  seminar  of  his  choice  worth 
$250. 

Knight  said,  in  an  interview,  that 
the  students  as  well  as  the  full-time 
members  enjoyed  the  evening’s  en- 
tertainment 

Yuk  Yuks  comedian  Larry 


Horowitz  provided  a generous 
round  of  jokes,  many  of  them 
geared  at  Americans  and  Quebe- 
cers. 

Knight  backed  the  decision  to  go 
with  a comedian  over  a regular 
guest  speaker,  saying  the  comedian 
gets  the  students  to  come  out  and 
gives  the  full-time  members  some- 
thing a little  different 

“It’s  a change  of  pace  for  them,” 
he  said. 

Knight  praised  the  efforts  of 
PMAC  student  members  Brett 
Ducharme,  Sheri  Frank  and  Marie 


Senittke,  who  presented  the  co-or- 
dinator with  an  award  of  apprecia- 
tion. He  also  praised  the  PMAC  for 
the  supportive  role  it  played  that 
evening. 

“We  get  great  support  from  this 
professional  organization,”  he  said. 

Knight  added  he  was  especially 
impressed  by  many  of  the  first-year 
students  in  attendance. 

“We  had  a large  number  of  year 
ones.  That  was  a very  positive 
thing.  It  speaks  well  of  them,” 
Knight  said. 

Full-time  PMAC  member,  Donna 


Hoperaft,  a buyer  at  Toyota,  was 
honored  for  being  the  only  member 
to  achieve  her  Certified  Profes- 
sional Purchaser  (CPP)  designa- 
tion. 

The  CPP  designation  is  the  high- 
est designation  possible  in  the  pur- 
chasing field,  usually  taking  a 
purchaser  five  to  10  years  to 
achieve. 

Knight  said  the  materials  man- 
agement program  is  getting  set  to 
announce  six  new  subject  awards  to 
be  presented  at  the  business  ban- 
quet in  April. 


Job  Fair  ’96 


Preparation 

Ct  Target  employers  ot  specific  interest  to  you 
iV  Research  information  on  these  employers 
iV  Prepare  a list  of  ouesfions  to  ask  employers 
■A  Take  several  copies  of  your  resume  to  the  Fair 
* Develop  an  approach  to  use  with  employers 

Presentation 

tV  Emphasize  your  skills  and  qualifications 
vV  Communicate  your  interest  in  the  position  and  in  the  organization 
’.V  Dress  and  conduct  yourself  professionally 

vV  Be  enthusiastic  and  self-confident 

.V  Determine  the  appropriate  follow-up  procedure  with  employer 


Bingemans  Conference  Centre 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1996 

10:00  a.m.-3:30  p.m. 
Professional  Attire  Recommended 


Transportation 

■.V  Free  transportation 

■Ct  Details  in  Student  Employment  Office  froom  2B04J 
•:<  Bus  departure:  Doon  Campus  - door 


Co-sponsors:  Career  Services 
Conestoga  College.  University  of  CuelPh 
University  of  Walerloo.  Wilfrid  Eaurier  University 


ARi  you  0RADUATIN6? 

Jostens 

Photography  will  be 
at  Doon  Campus 
Feb.  5th  to  16th 

Ask  your  class  rep.  to 
schedule  your  class 


TODAY! 

Book  appointments  at 
the  DSA  Office. 
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Solar  race  team  getting 
prepared  to  shine  in  1997 


By  Heather  Milbum  Graham 


Kevin  Tessner,  a third-year  elec- 
tronic engineering  student,  said 
Conestoga’s  Spectre  solar  team  is 
anticipating  next  year’s  solar-race 
competition  by  collecting  their  first 
cash  donation  for  1996. 

A donation  of  $ 1 ,000  was  given  to 
the  team  on  Jan.  1 8,  by  Bruce  Cole, 
president  of  Conex  Freight  For- 
warding Inc.,  of  Listowell. 

“Conex  Freight  Forwarding  Inc., 
is  pleased  to  support  the  efforts  of 
these  young  entrepreneurs.  Any 
technology  that  benefits  the  envi- 
ronment wUl  ultimately  benefit  us 
all,’’  Cole  said. 

Tessner  said  he  believes  corporate 
sponsorship  is  the  best  way  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  car.  Advertising, 
he  said,  is  the  sole  benefit  for  the 
companies  that  donate  money. 

The  team  currently  has  12  corpo- 
rate sponsors,  as  well  as  receiving 
personal  donations  from  commu- 
nity members,  said  Tessner.  Last 
year,  the  team  was  unable  to  enter 
its  car  due  to  design  challenges  and 
mechanical  problems. 

“We  didn’t  appreciate  the  scale  of 
the  project  we^  were  getting  into,’’ 
said  Tessner.  “This  year,  every- 
thing is  well  planned  and  we  have 
an  official  time-line  in  the  works.’’ 

The  Sunrayce  competition  is  held 
every  other  year  for  university  and 
college  students  in  North  America 
who  develop  and  enter  a solar-pow- 
ered-car. 

The  race  is  1,760  kilometres  long 


The  Spectre  solar  team  race  car. 

and  runs  for  10  days  from  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  to  Denver,  Col.  Drivers 
will  take  a mandatory  one-day 
break  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Tessner 
said  many  components  of  the  car 
are  being  designed  as  independent 
or  class  projects.“rm  using  the 
main  computer  system  as  my  third- 
year  project  for  my  electronics  en- 
gineering technologies  and 
computing  option  class.  The  weld- 
ing wiU  be  done  by  the  students  of 
the  welding  engineering  technician 
program  at  Guelph  campus,  he  said. 

Tessner  said  there  are  officially  30 
team-members,  however,  only  15 
students  are  documented  for  their 
contributions  to  the  project. 

He  said  the  team  is  experiencing 
some  computer  network  problems, 
but  they  hope  to  have  the  car  fin- 
ished by  this  summer  so  they  will 
have  a year  to  test  it 

Every  entry  must  meet  the  stand- 
ards outlined  in  a 16-page  booklet 
of  limitations.  According  to  the 


booklet,  limitations  are  set  on 
shape,  size,  weight  and  cost  of  the 
technology  used  in  the  cars  produc- 
tion. 

Tessner  said  there  are  also  road 
rules  for  race  participants  such  as  a 
minimum  weight  requirement  of  80 
kilograms  for  drivers  and  speed 
limitations  for  the  cars.  Also,  every 
car  will  be  accompanied  by  a lead 
car  and  a chase  car  as  a safety  meas- 
ure and  to  ensure  that  mles  are  fol- 
lowed. If  rules  are  broken,  time 
penalties  will  be  added  to  the 
team’s  total  minutes. 

The  team  does  not  have  a driver, 
said  Tessner,  but  added  this  will  not 
be  a problem  as  only  a class  G li- 
cence is  required.  Qualifying  tests 
will  begin  four  weeks  prior  to  com- 
petition. 

Forty  cars  will  qualify  through 
three  days  of  scratinizing.  The  cars 
will  be  judged  on  slalom,  speed  and 
breaking  courses,  as  well  as  inspec- 
tion stations  and  qualifying  laps. 


Residence  is  a costly  place  to  live 


By  Patrick  Moore 


According  to  the  Conestoga  Col- 
lege housing  information  pro- 
gram’s general  housing  list,  there 
are  at  least  130  cheaper  places  to 
live  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  area 
than  dt  Rodeway  Suites. 

In  fact,  the  average  price  for  ac- 
commodations in  the  list  is  about 
$325  per  month,  while  residents  at 
Rodeway  Suites  pay  $1,675  per 
term,  with  a $250  damage  deposit 

While  most  accommodations  in 
the  housing  list  include  private 
bathrooms  and  furnishings,  Rode- 
way Suites  offers  minimal  furnish- 
ings, a shared  bath  and  kitchen,  a 
single  bed  and  dubious  privacy. 

“There  are  quite  a few  benefits  of 
a residence  over  livingrsomewhere 
else,”  said  Guy  Peters,  assistant 
manager  of  Rodeway  Suites.  “The 
$1 ,675  that  is  paid  for  the  semester 
includes  rent,  cable  television,  a 
phone,  utilities  and  parking  if  the 
guests  need  it.” 

Peters  said  students  are  supplied 


with  furniture,  a safe  and  secure 
environment  in  which  to  live  and  a 
location  that  is  close  to  Conestoga 
College. 

“It  works  out  really  well  for  first- 
time students,”  Peters  said.  “They 
come  here  and  meet  some  new  peo- 
ple so  when  they  get  to  school  they 
can  see  some  familiar  faces.” 

One  of  the  biggest  advantages  of 
a residence  agreement,  said  Peters, 
is  students  can  sign  leases  for  as 
little  time  as  one  term.  Most  apart- 
ments make  the  resident  sign  a lease 
for  at  least  12  months,  he  said. 

“All  our  guests  sign  a student 
agreement,”  said  Peters.  “When 
their  term  is  up,  they  can  decide  to 
stay  or  leave.” 

He  said  students  are  welcome  to 
stay  in  residence,  during  the  sum- , 
mer,  when  Rodeway  Suites  func- 
tions primarily  as  a hotel. 

Students  staying  in  residence  pay 
students  rates,  which  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  regular  hotel  rates. 

Although  the  student  agreement 
allows  management  to  enter  any 


resident’s  room  without  notice  or 
approval  by  the  resident  in  order  to 
check  for  damage,  Peters  said  man- 
agement always  gives  notice  before 
such  inspections. 

“We  don’t  go  around  searching 
through  their  drawers,”  he  said. 
“We  only  go  into  the  resident’s 
rooms  to  inspect  for  damage.” 
Peters  said  while  he  is  always  try- 
ing to  improve  service  for  the  resi- 
dents, he  had  to  look  at  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  building. 

He  said  while  the  majority  of  resi- 
dents are  first-year  students,  some 
6 1 residents  have  returned  for  a sec- 
ond or  third  year  in  residence. 

“You  are  always  going  to  have 
some  students  saying  they’re  not 
happy  with  the  accommodations,” 
said  Peters.  “We’ve  had  people  say 
they  hate  residence  life  and  then 
they  are  back  the  next  year.” 

None  of  the  20  students  inter- 
viewed for  this  story  were  willing 
to  comment,  each  saying  he  or  she 
was  afraid  for  his  or  her  standing  at 
Rodeway  Suites. 


Students  requested  for  a 
day  of  protest  by  the  CFS 


from  moving  from  one  institution  to 
another. 

As  well,  the  AFB  reported  post- 
secondary education  federal  cash 
transfers  would  be  returned  to  a 
level  of  $2.6  billion.  Funds,  it  ex- 
plained, would  be  provided  through 
a post-secondary  education  fund 
which  would  be  monitored  to  pre- 
vent its  use  by  provincial  govern- 
ments for  financing  different 
agendas. 

The  budget  lists  other  proposals 
regarding  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, to  “contain  the  damage  arising 
from  the  last  budget  of  the  Liberal 
government.” 

Michael  Mancinelli,  national  dep- 
uty chairperson  of  the  CFS,  called 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  outstanding 
corporate  and  individual  taxes  a po- 
litical injustice. 

The  CFS  wants  the  money  col- 
lected and  used  to  ease  the  burden 
of  cuts  to  post-secondary  education 
and  other  social  programs.  The  CFS 
refers  to  the  health  and  social  trans- 
fer as  a disaster.  In  a form  letter  to 
students  from  Simone  Saint-Pierre, 
communications  co-ordinator,  it 
said  the  day  of  action  was  to  pro- 
mote alternatives  to  the  cuts  and 
“denounce  the  corporate  agenda 
and  its  influence  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  budgetary 
policies.” 

Saint-Pierre  suggests  holding  de- 
bates, lobby  sessions  or  mass  mobi- 
lization activities  on  Feb.  7 to  get 
the  message  across. 


By  Jeannette  Cantin 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, of  which  Conestoga  College 
is  not  a member,  is  calling  on  stu- 
dents to  mobilize  on  Feb.  7 in  a 
“Pan-Canadian  Day  of  Action”  and 
inform  the  general  public  of  the 
1996  Alternative  Federal  Budget 
(AFB). 

Information  received  in  a news  re- 
lease explained  the  AFB  is  the  re- 
sult of  a coalition  of  groups  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Policy  Alternatives  in 
Ottawa  and  CHOICES  in  Win- 
nipeg. 

The  CFS  became  involved,  it  re- 
ported, “because  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment’s choice  to  abandon  its 
responsibility  towards  post-secon- 
dary education  and  to  offload  it  to 
the  provinces.  ” 

The  CFS  said  this  will  result  in  an 
increase  to  tuition  fees,  a decline  in 
enrolment  and  a downsizing  or  clo- 
sure of  institutions. 

The  section  of  the  51 -page  AFB 
dealing  with  post-secondary  educa- 
tion proposes  a Higher  Education 
Act  be  established. 

The  act,  it  reported,  will  establish 
federal  funding  of  post-secondary 
education  based  on  principles  in- 
cluding: a complete  lack  of  non- 
academic  barriers  to  individuals 
including  user  fees,  transferable 
credits  between  all  institutions  in 
the  country  and  a removal  of  all 
barriers  which  prevent  students 
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Snobelen  wasn’t  here, 
as  far  as  anyone  knew 


Ontario  Minister  of  Education  and  Training  John  Snobelen  visited 
Conestoga  College  on  Jan.  16,  purportedly  acting  on  the  initiative  of  his 
new  commitment  to  be  present  in  the  education  community,  and  to 
experience  interaction  with  the  people  affected  by  his  ministry. 

Unfortunately,  the  experience  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a public 
relations  parade  of  bureaucrats  in  blue  suits — Snobelen  himself,  the  grand 
marshal. 

Between  the  obligatory  blind  handshakes  and  the  inevitable  gushings  of 
etiquette  from  his  hosts,  the  visit  did  provide  him  with  the  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  very  best  this  college  has  to  offer. 

Conestoga’s  facilities  are  home  to  renowned  woodworking  and  technol- 
ogy training,  and  the  college  is  a prominent  player  in  the  future  of 
post-secondary  education  in  the  province. 

However,  what  the  visit  didn’t  provide  was  a forum  for  the  type  of 
governmental  “ear-to-the-ground”  philosophy  that  education  issues  in  this 
province  are  desperately  crying  out  for.  It’s  a philosophy  Snobelen  has 
espoused  himself. 

A true  concern  for  the  people  at  the  education  level,  would  have  involved 
inviting  some  of  those  people  to  meet  with  him  on  Jan.  16. 

Whether  fatigued  by  the  previous  weekend’s  30,000-strong  protest  by 
teachers  and  students  at  Queen’s  Park,  or  antagonized  by  his  own  disre- 
gard for  addressing  the  questions  of  the  people  at  colleges  and  universities, 
Snobelen  was  quietly  ushered  through  the  back  corridors  of  Doon’s 
campus,  unbeknownst  to  most. 

It’s  true  college  president  John  Tibbits  needed  to  make  the  “big  sales 
pitch”  to  Snobelen,  a job  that  would  indeed  have  been  hampered  by 
screaming  protests  and  placards.  That  is  however,  assuming  students, 
faculty  and  staff  would  have  manifested  themselves  as  such. 

The  adage  of  earned  respect  quickly  comes  to  mind.  Snobelen  doesn’t 
have  it,  and  the  way  he  continually  undermines  the  people  on  the  frontline 
shows  a certain  antipathy  towards  gaining  it  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

On  Nov.  2,  1995,  the  Ministry  of  Education  issued  a news  release  in 
which  it  committed  itself  to  “expanding  choices  and  options  for  all 
students.”  In  the  Conservative  government’s  Nov.  29  mini-budget  those 
options  became  decidedly  fewer  — $400  million  in  cuts  simply  has  to 
affect  options. 

On  the  day  of  Snobelen’s  visit,  Tibbits  told  the  news  media  he  hoped  to 
make  Snobelen  aware  of  all  the  parameters  of  the  college;  “as  fully  aware 
as  possible,  what  goes  on  at  the  college.” 

Conspicuously  absent  were  students  and  teachers;  nothing  happens  at 
the  college  without  students  and  teachers. 

Snobelen  told  reporters  part  of  his  job  had  him  here  to  help  the  college 
see  where  its  future  lies,  and  to  “see  what  it  was  like  where  the  rubber  hits 
the  road.”  We  suggest  to  Mr.  Snobelen  that  seeing  the  “rubber  hit  the  road” 
is  much  easier  if  one  steps  out  of  the  limousine.  Simply  gracing  the  back 
halls  of  our  college  doesn’t  really  constitute  “being  here.” 


Growing  up  and  remembering 
the  hit  parade 


What  is  it  exactly  about  music  that  keeps  our 
toes  tapping,  our  fingers  snapping  and  our  bod- 
ies moving? 

What  about  disco  making  a comeback  and  old 
John,  Travolta  clips  from  American  Bandstand 
being  shown  on  television?  Almost  25  years 
ago,  before  Pulp  Fiction,  Look  Who’s  Talking 
and  Grease,  Travolta  was  on  Welcome  Back 
Kotter  playing  a sweathog,  and  he  had  released 
an  album. 

All  of  a sudden,  Travolta’s  debut  on  Band- 
stand is  being  played  on  television. 

Disco  and  other  types  of  music  have  people 
putting  on  their  silver  boots  with  the  chuhky 
heels  and  boogieing  right  into  this  generation. 
Numerous  radio  stations  even  designate  an  hour 
for  old-school  tunes. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong,  some  of  the  best  music 
came  from  my  parent’s  generation.  I have  be- 
come one  of  the  latest  Beatles  admirers. 

Last  year  when  Live  at  the  BBC  was  released, 
I had  to  have  it. 

And  this  past  Christmas  I wasn’t  going  to  be 
happy  unless  I received  The  Beatles  Anthology. 

Needless  to  say,  after  the  Beatles  came  disco. 
And  from  what  I’m  told,  it  was  quite  a party  if 
the  disco  music  was  pulsating  from  someone’s 
speakers. 

To  be  100  per  cent  honest,  when  I first  heard 
it,  I was  young  and  I liked  it.  My  dad  had  an 
8-track  and  played  old  Bee  Gee’s  songs  and  the 
Village  People.  Back  then  my  toes  tapped  to 
anything. 

But  eventually  the  time  came  when  disco  died 
out  and  to  even  mention  liking  it  meant  you  were 
totally  uncool. 

But  here  we  are  in  the  ’90s  listening  to  music 
from  the  ’50s  through  to  the  ’80s  and  the  songs 


are  number  one  chart  busters. 

The  music  of  past  fenerations  began  edging 
into  our  lives  rath'er  slowly.  We’d  hear  the  oc- 
casional song  in  a movie,  television  show,  or  a 
cover  song. 

About  four  years  ago,  when  I turned  19,  I 
found  myself  in  a club  in  Ottawa,  slightly  intoxi- 
cated and  experiencing  a slight  case  of  nostalgia 
and  deja  vu. 

At  first  I just  thought  it  was  the  alcohol,  but 
then  I realized  I was  dancing  like  a fool  to 
YMCA.  How  the  hell  did  that  happen?  Some- 
where along  the  line,  my  taste  in  music  changed 
from  one  genre  to  a variety. 

Travolta  once  again  put  on  his  white  Saturday 
Night  Fever  suit  and  I was  hooked  on  disco  all 
over  again.  But  for  some  reason  or  another  disco 
seems  different  this  time,  a little  less  wild  and  a 
lot  more  educated. 

A specific  taste  in  music  used  to  distinguish 
who  you  hung  out  with  in  high  school,  but  now 
music  in  general  seems  to  have  come  full  circle. 

I believe  in  order  to  be  appreciative  of  music 
you  have  to  have  an  open  mind. 

My  mother  grew  up  with  country  and  my  dad 
with  anything  from  the  Beatles  to  Hencfrix  (I 
guess  that  is  where  I get  it  from). 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  together  and  we 
can  actually  tolerate  each  other’s  music,  except 
for  my  younger  brother’s.  But  he  too,  will  in 
time  learn  to  appreciate  the  music  of  my  genera- 
tion which  will  become  the  classics  for  him. 

Although  now  we  purchase  compact  discs  and 
the  occasional  cassette,  we  may  be  forced  to  pull 
out  the  old  vinyls  because  the  oldies  are  making 
a comeback.  In  order  to  truly  experience  it  all, 
pull  out  mom  and  dad’s  old  albums,  because  the 
music  from  the  past  is  making  a comeback. 


Guest  column 


By  Curtis  M.  McCone, 
The  Mutual  Group 


Generation  X can  learn  the  ropes 
from  the  baby  boomers 


As  post-secondary  students  you  are  now  en- 
joying some  of  the  best  times  of  your  life,  prior 
to  entering  a new  millennium  that  many  people 
feel  will  cast  economic  hardship  upon  Genera- 
tion X. 

I am  an  optimist  and  sincerely  believe  we  are 
faced  with  many  opportunities  upon  graduating. 

Generations  that  preceded  ours  constantly 
built  their  knowledge  and  technological  base 
from  their  forefathers,  this  included  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population. 

However,  very  few  individuals  built  their 
wealth  from  learning  techniques  that  their  an- 
cestors thrived  on. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  emphasis  on  gather- 
ing knowledge  and  creating  new  technology 
that  consumed  much  of  their  time. 

I believe  times  are  changing  rapidly  for  the 
better. 

As  an  individual  in  your  20s,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  a life  time  no  matter  what  career 
path  you  choose. 

That  opportunity  lies  within  a technique  called 
compound  interest,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  a long  time. 

You  have  probably  read  or  heard  of  it  several 
times. 


However,  many  of  us  lack  one  or  two  of  the 
three  variables  that  only  a person  in  their  20s  can 
take  advantage  of. 

You  are  experiencing  youth,  the  most  impor- 
tant variable,  especially  if  you  are  in  your  late 
teens  and  early  to  mid-t  wen  ties. 

Here’s  the  formula' 

youth  + disciplined  saving  - procrastination  = 
retirement  weaJth. 

A basic  concept  all  financial  advisors  will 
agree  on  is  the  longer  you  wait  to  save,  the  more 
you  have  to  save  on  a regular  basis  for  a longer 
period  of  time. 

You  can  make  six-digit  salaries  year-in  and 
year-out,  but  if  you  wait  too  long  to  start  a 
disciplined  savings  program,  then  the  magic  of 
compound  interest  is  just  another  theory. 

The  point  being,  you  do  not  have  to  make  a lot 
of  money  to  start  a disciplined  savings  program. 

Contribute  young,  contribute  small  and  con- 
tribute often  and  your  retirement  savings  will 
compound  on  its  own  over  time. 

This  is  a proven  technique  that  has  placed 
many  of  today’s  baby  boomers  in  a position  of 
financial  independence  upon  retirement.  ' 

We  can  learn  a great  deal,  and  position  our- 
selves to  experience  that  same  independence. 
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Should  students  have  access  to  the  Internet  on  Doon  Campus? 


Open  the  door 
to  the  future 


Educational  institutions  are  supposed  to  open 
doors  for  students.  Why  then,  is  the  door  to  the 
information  age  only  ajar  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege? 

Right  now,  all  486K  computers  on  Doon  cam- 
pus could  be  used  by  students  who  wish  to  have 
full  access  to  the  Internet  with  the  flick  of  a 
switch. 

However,  the  switch  remains  intact  And  Con- 
estoga’s students  remain  unwired. 

The  Internet  is  not  a fad.  It  is  a new,  important 
mode  of  communication,  which  can’t  be  over- 
looked by  those  training  people  to  find  jobs  out 
in  the  working  world. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  bias  comes  from  being  in 
journalism,  where  the  Internet  has  had  great 
impact  on  research  and  publishing. 

A report  from  a career  magazine  last  year  said 
the  number  of  electronic  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  to  about  500  from  vir- 
tually none  in  a matter  of  a few  short  years.  That 
means  potential  jobs  for  those  who  know  how 
to  use  the  Internet. 

Nonetheless,  journalism  is  far  from  the  only 
field  where  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Internet 
would  be  an  asset,  if  not  a neccesity. 

Students  on  campus  would  benefit  from  ac- 
cess to  the  Internet  in  order  to  do  research  for 
papers  and  assignments  or  just  to  converse  via 
chat  lines  with  other  students  in  similar  pro- 
grams at  different  schools. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  good  old  stand  by 
reason  to  have  the  access  to  the  Internet  at 
Conestoga:  other  colleges  have  it;  why 
shouldn’t  we? 

Conestoga’s  students  are  being  set  up  to  be 
left  behind.  Other  coUeges  in  similar  financial 
situations  have  access  to  the  Internet  and  their 
students  have  a leg  up  because  of  it.  There  is  no 
reason  for  Conestoga  not  to  have  it  too. 

While  the  Learning  Resource  Centre  has  two 
computers  hooked  up  to  the  Internet-Gopher  - 
a research-oriented  form  of  the  Internet,  one 
student  said  it  is  a slow  and  limited  means  of 
getting  information. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  cost 

If  most  post-secondary  institutions  have  In- 
ternet access,  then  it  can’t  be  that  expensive  for 
a large  institution. 

Students,  on  the  other  hand,  often  can’t  afford 
their  own  personal  computers  let  alone  modems 
and  Internet  addresses  for  their  homes. 

If  the  importance  of  new  means  of  telecom- 
munications, such  as  the  Internet,  is  ignored  by 
Conestoga  College,  the  majority  of  Con- 
estoga’s graduates  run  the  risk  of  being  left 
behind  while  they  wait  for  Canada  Post  to  de- 
liver their  mail. 

After  all,  Conestoga  College  is  a school  of 
applied  arts  and  TECHNOLOGY. 


campus 

comments 


“Yes.  At  Humber  the  stu- 
dent residence  has  an  In- 
ternet address  and  each 
student  has  a mailbox.  ” 

Todd  Mclver 
Recreation  leadership 


“Yes.  There’s  so  much  in- 
formation which  would  be 
so  useful.  I know  high 
schools  that  have  it.  ” 

Matt  Code 
Recreation  leadership 


“Yes.  Students  could  get 
a lot  of  information  for 
their  research.  It  is  a good 
reference.’’ 

Alex  Budinski 
Second-year  mechanical 
engineering 


“Yes.  It’s  easier  to  get  in 
touch  with  other  students 
at  other  campuses  — to 
get  to  know  them.  ’’ 

Jen  Schlosser 
First-year  accounting 


“Yes.  It’s  a good  way  to 
get  talking  to  other  people 
at  other  colleges.  ’’ 

Helen  Stergiou 
First-year  accounting 


“Yes.  Definitely.  It’s  a lot 
easier  to  have  access 
here  than  paying  money 
to  have  it  at  home.’’ 

Amanda  Collins 
Second-year  marketing 


Do  you  have  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in 
Room  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


The  Internet 
isn't  necessary 


Despite  everything  that’s  been  said,  Con- 
estoga College  does  not  need  the  Internet  as 
much  as  some  people  seem  to  think. 

Some  of  the  added  complications  that  Internet 
access  would  bring,  would  be  more  time  and 
trouble  to  not  only  the  computer  support  staff, 
who  would  have  to  run  around  squashing  addi- 
tional Internet  bugs,  but  also  to  the  students, 
who  would  find  less  and  less  computer  time 
available  to  them. 

As  many  of  us  know,  there  is  a shortage  of 
computer  terminals  for  students  to  use  outside 
of  class  time.  Many  of  us  have  been  put  in  the 
position  of  wandering  outside  the  computer  labs 
looking  pathetic  and  hoping  someone  will  va- 
cate their  terminal  long  enough  for  us  to  dash  in, 
move  all  their  stuff  and  plant  ourselves  in  front 
of  the  flickering  screen. 

Many  regular  Internet  users  log  incredible 
amounts  of  time  on  line.  Conestoga  certainly 
does  not  need  more  people  uselessly  vegetating 
in  the  cold  glow  of  a monitor  while  other  stu- 
dents, needing  to  do  actual  work  and  assign- 
ments, suffer  the  reprecussions  of  Internet 
access. 

Using  the  Internet  for  educational  purposes  is 
often  thrown  up  in  defense  of  Conestoga  going 
on  line,  but  who  can  guarantee  the  Internet  will 
be  used  in  this  admirable  fashion?  Anyone  who 
has  ever  been  “surfing  the  Net”,  or  has  read 
anything  about  it,  knows  there  are  some  pro- 
grams currently  available  on  the  Internet  that 
people  have  been  arrested  for  producing. 

Police  in  London  recently  charged  several  in- 
dividuals for  putting  child  pornography  on  line. 
Even  more  distressing  is  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gramming is  among  the  most  popular  available 
on  the  Internet.  Addresses  featuring  beastiality, 
violence  and  other  types  of  illicit  material  are  all 
over  the  Internet.  If  a depraved  segment  of  the 
population  wants  access  to  this  waste  of  Internet 
space,  let  them  do  it  at  home  and  don’t  provide 
an  avenue  for  their  appetites  in  college  airspace. 

However,  this  being  college,  it  will  be  the 
administration  who  makes  the  final  decision.  As 
we  all  know,  administration-types  tend  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  “bottom  line”  which  usually 
means  finances. 

It  takes  a lot  of  cash  to  provide  the  personnel 
to  maintain  and  police  the  Internet  in  every  lab 
in  the  college.  Since  the  Internet  uses  phone 
lines  to  connect  with  its  subscribers,  hours  of 
Internet  at  Conestoga  would  translate  into  ex- 
pensive phone  bills.  Can  the  college  afford  it  on 
their  own?  With  the  recent  education  cuts,  not 
too  likely.  However,  they  probably  could  fi- 
nance the  Internet  if  they  hiked  up  our  tuitions. 

Maybe  if  enough  voices  are  heard,  Internet 
access  will  become  a reality  and  the  new  service 
will  be  reflected  in  our  tuition  receipts. 
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“It  isn’t  so  hard  to  be  a student  and  parent  at  the  same  time.”  — 
— Second  year  OSA  student  Kim  Kosikar.  (Photo  by  Ewa  Jankowiak) 


Conestoga  student  also 
enjoys  being  a mother 


By  Ewa  Jankowiak 

Kim  Kosikar,  a second-year  of- 
fice system  administration  (OSA) 
student  at  Conestoga,  considers 
herself  a young  parent  whose  obli- 
gations and  problems  of  daily  life 
didn’t  stop  her  from  getting  an  edu- 
cation. 

A resident  of  Kitchener,  the  25- 
year-old  Kosikar  is  one  of  a few 
students  studying  at  Conestoga 
College  who  are  also  single  moth- 
ers. 

“It  isn’t  hard  to  do  both  things 
together  and  I enjoy  school  and 
parenting  at  the  same  time,”  said 
Kosikar. 

Kosikar  left  her  family  and 
friends  in  Kincardine,  a small  town 
on  Lake  Huron’s  shores,  and  came 
to  Kitchener.  Her  fears  of  being  on 
her  own  in  a new  city  were  big  but 


she  knew  she  wanted  to  go  back  to 
school.  She  said  education  is  very 
important  to  her,  so  she  jumped  in. 

Kosikar  is  a social- welfare  recipi- 
ent, so  she  talked  to  her  social 
worker  and  counsellors  at  school 
about  her  goals. 

“They  connected  me  with  people, 
set  up  appointments  and  steered  me 
in  the  right  direction,”  said  Kosi- 
kar. 

She  didn  ’ t know  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram to  choose  so  she  decided  to 
start  in  general  arts  and  sciences  at 
the  Waterloo  campus. 

“My  first  year  was  difficult  for  me 
because  my  daughter  Kasey  was 
vety  young  and  I did  not  know  any- 
body,” said  Kosikar. 

Kosikar’ s schedule  keeps  her 
busy,  but  she  is  happy  and  satisfied 
with  what  she  is  doing.  “I  enjoy 
school  and  parenting  at  the  same 


time  and  it  isn’t  hard  to  do  both 
things  together,”  she  said. 

Kosik^  said  school  is  gratifying. 
“The  more  you  know  the  farther 
you  get,”  she  said.  “School  is  also 
a good  place  to  meet  people  and 
make  really  good  friends.” 

Kosikar  said  everybody  thinking 
about  going  to  school  should  go 
and  try  to  stay  even  if  there  are 
some  problems. 

Kosikar  was  afraid  she  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  finish  school  because  of 
cuts  to  her  welfare  cheques  and  cuts 
to  day  care  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. 

But  she  is  still  eligible  for  a sub- 
sidy that  pays  the  cost  for  her  four- 
year-old  daughter’s  day  care,  so 
Kosikar  hopes  to  graduate  from  her 
program  in  June  and  get  a decent 
job  that  will  guarantee  her  and 
Kasey  a good  life. 


Learn  to  sell  yourself  to  future  employers 


By  Tara  Brown 


There  are  a few  things  everybody 
should  be  aware  of  if  they’re  plan- 
ning to  attend  the  upcoming  job 
fair  Feb.  7 at  Kitchener’s  Binge- 
man  Park. 

Just  a few  tips  on  how  to  improve 
your  chances  with  employers  in 
the  hiring  frame  of  mind;  what 
should  be  said,  and  maybe  more 
importantly,  what  should  absou- 
lutely  not  be  discussed. 

Mary  Wright,  an  advisor  in  Con- 
estoga college’s  alumni/employ- 
ment/co-op office  offered  several 
helpful  suggestions  for  those  stu- 


dents who  aren’t  quite  sure  how  it 
is  done. 

“It’s  important  that  you  do  your 
research  ahead  of  time,”  Wright 
said. 

Be  informed  and  know  which 
employers  are  hiring  for  what  po- 
sitions and  whether  the  positions 
offered  are  full-time,  part-time, 
summer  or  contract  work. 

If  a student  is  aware  of  the  em- 
ployer’s needs,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  appeal  to  the  employer’s 
specific  requirements. 

To  further  that  end,  the 
alumni/employment/co-op  office 
is  putting  out  a brochure  for  inter- 


ested students  profiling  the  various 
employers  who  will  be  appearing 
at  the  fair. 

It  will  be  available  at  the  office  as 
of  Feb.  5. 

It  will  provide  information  about 
the  positions  the  company  cur- 
rently has  available  or  upcoming, 
valuable  contact  names,  as  well  as 
the  products  or  services  the  com- 
pany deals  in.  Some  brochures  will 
be  available  at  the  fair. 

It’s  important  for  students  to  re- 
alize they  have  to  sell  themselves, 
Wright  said.  “Once  you’ve  done 
that,  employers  may  ask  if  you 
have  a resume.” 


It’s  a bird,  it’s  a plane, 
it’s...  Captain  Radio! 


By  Samantha  Craggs 

The  college’s  polar  plunge 
Thursday,  Feb.  1,  will  not  only 
bring  a contribution  to  the  Heart 
and  Stroke  Foundation,  it  will  also 
mark  the  debut  of  a new  Con- 
estoga character.  Captain  Radio. 

Captain  Radio  is  the  new  mascot 
of  Conestoga’s  two  radio  stations, 
CRKZ  and  CJLT.  He  will  plunge 
■ to  the  icy  waters  of  the  campus 
^>..nd  as  the  radio  stations  broad- 
cast from  the  site. 

According  to  CJLT  program  di- 
rector Adam  McCarthy,  Captain 
Radio  has  “a  cape  and  the  whole 
nine  yards.”  McCarthy  said  for  the 
rest  of  the  semester  Captain  Radio 
will  be  wandering  the  halls  to  give 
away  some  of  the  many  prizes  the 
stations  have  accumulated  this 
year. 

“We’ve  discovered,  because  of 
the  apathetic  nature  of  the  stu- 
dents, that  they  don’t  like  coming 
to  the  third  floor  to  collect  valu- 
able prizes,”  McCarthy  said. 

“We  thought  rather  than  waiting 
for  them  to  come  to  us,  we  would 
go  to  them.” 


McCarthy  said  the  idea  for  Cap- 
tain Radio  started  at  a weekly  sta- 
tion meeting. 

He  said  everyone  had  input  into 
what  Captain  Radio  should  look 
like.  “A  couple  of  people  sug- 
gested tights,  but  we  don’t  want  to 
scare  people.” 

Captain  Radio  will  appear  be- 
tween 11:30  p.m.  and  12:30  p.m., 
wandering  the  halls  and  asking 
simple  skill-testing  questions. 

Among  the  prizes  up  for  grabs 
are  Kitchener  Rangers  tickets, 
daily  passes  for  Flag  Raiders  to 
play  paintball  worth  $84  each, 
O’Toole’s  gift  certificates  and 
tickets  to  see  Ashley  Mclsaac  at 
Lulu’s. 

Jeff  Taylor,  a third-year  broad- 
casting, radio  and  television  stu- 
dent, will  play  Captain  Radio  the 
day  of  the  plunge,  but  the  person 
playing  the  role  will  change 
weekly,  CRKZ  program  director 
Mike  Farwell  said. 

Farwell  hinted  he  may  take  the 
plunge  as  well  if  he  loses  a bet  he 
made  on  the  Super  Bowl. 

At  the  polar  plunge,  the  stations 
will  be  taking  requests  for  their 


all-request  Valentine’s  Day 
broadcast,  Farwell  said. 

They  will  continue  taking  re- 
quests until  the  day  of  the  broad- 
cast. 

“Hopefully  we’ll  have  enough  to 
fill  a day  of  air-time  with  wall-to- 
wall  requests.” 

He  said  they  will  also  walk 
around  with  a tape  recorder  and 
anyone  with  enough  courage  to 
'■  3ke  a verbal  request  will  be  able 
lu  iiear  themselves  on  the  air  prior 
to  the  song. 

Farwell  said  the  weekly  food 
drive  has  “fizzled  out”  due  to  lack 
of  contributions  and  the  diminish- 
ing contract  with  Casey’s,  who 
sponsored  the  drive. 

McCarthy  said  they  may  “re- 
vamp” the  food  drive  and  re- 
evaluate the  contract. 

“It  was  good  because  for  awhile 
we  really  got  a lot  of  food  for  the 
food  bank.” 

Although  both  program  directors 
are  graduating  in  April,  Farwell 
said,  “You’ll  see  something  else 
coming,  there’s  no  doubt  about 
that.  We  still  have  lots  of  time 
left” 


Selling  yourself  memrs  empha- 
sizing qualifications  and  skills, 
portraying  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
cotr^any  and  the  position  avail- 
able and  determining  the  appropri- 
ate follow-up  method  with  the 
employer. 

Above  all,  be  profession^.  “No 
blue  jeans,”  said  Wright 

She  recommends  that  students 
carry  their  resumes  with  them,  but 
oiily  to  give  them  out  if  they  are 
requested. 

For  those  students  wifij  addi- 
tional questions,  there  behelp 
available  to  them  at  the  fair  , A table 
will  be  set  up  and  staffed  by  all  four 


post-secondary  institutions  to  as- 
sist students  with  everything  from 
directions  to  how  to  ^proach  an 
employer,. 

Some  final  words  of  advice  from 
Wright:  never  ask  about  salary. 
Maintain  eye  contact;  it  makes  you 
look  confident  and  enthusiastic. 
Do  your  research  and  never  puLthe 
employer  in  the  position  where  he 
must  inform  you  about  his  com- 
pany. 

“There  are  lots  of  really  great  op- 
portunities  available,”  said 
.Wright  It  takes  some  savvy,  hard 
wOTk  and  presentation  to  get  in  the 
door. 


Dream  houses 


Gord  Lipke,  of  the  construction  engineering  faculty,  sets  up  a 
new  display  in  the  cases  of  the  A wing  on  the  second  floor. 
The  model  homes  were  built  as  a fun  design  project  by 
first-year  construction  engineering  students.  (Photo  by  Barb  waiden) 
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Day  care  provides  kids  with  a place  to  grow 


Kasey  Kosikar  enjoys  playing  with  her  toys  in  Conestoga’s  day-care 

centre.  (Photo  by  Eva  Jankowiak) 


College  centre  teaches  children  to  learn  and  share 


By  Ewa  Jankowiak 

Day-care  centres  stimulate  vari- 
ous learning  skills  and  many  stu- 
dents sitting  in  classrooms  don’t 
realize  there  are  two  educational 
institutions  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus. 

The  first  one  is  the  college  and  the 
second  is  Conestoga’s  day-care 
centre. 

The  day-care  centre  is  not  only  a 
place  where  students’  children 
spend  time  when  their  parents  at- 
tend classes,  it  is  also  a place  where 
children  learn  about  the  world  and 
develop  their  skills. 

Daily  programs  are  designed  to  be 
both  enjoyable  and  stimulating, 
while  providing  a safe  and  nice  at- 


mosphere. 

“The  day-care  centre  is  the  best 
form  of  child  care  possible  for  the 
students,’’  said  Kim  Kosikar,  who 
has  a daughter  at  the  centre. 

Kosikar  said  the  day  care  co-ordi- 
nates the  step-by-step  process  of 
education. 

It  encourages  children,  through 
play  how  to  be  creative.  They  learn 
to  ride  a bike,  use  a toilet  alone  and 
develop  other  hygienic  practices. 

“It  is  amazing  what  they  are  learn- 
ing from  the  simple  activities,”  she 
said. 

As  children  get  older  and  play 
with  others,  they  learn  about  shar- 
ing toys,  thoughts,  points  of  view 
and  socialization. 

Conestoga’s  day  care  offers  pro- 


gram for  infants,  toddlers  and  pre-  ■ 
schoolers. 

In  each  program  kids  play  and 
interact  with  children  about  the 
same  age,  maximizing  their  poten- 
tial for  growth. 

Kosikar  said  her  daughter  Kasey 
loves  the  day  care.  “She  enjoys  be- 
ing with  her  friends,  playing  with 
them  and  doing  crafts,”  she  said. 

The  proposed  government  cuts  to 
day-care  subsidies  scare  many  stu- 
dents whose  futures  depend  on  it. 

Donna  MacKenna,  Conestoga’s 
chair  of  child  studies,  said  there  is 
no  need  to  wony  right  now  because 
the  situation  is  stable. 

She  said  Conestoga’s  day-care 
centre  is  waiting  for  what  the  future 
brings  like  other  public  institutions. 


Bomb  threat  caller  is  ‘a  good  kid’ 


By  Samantha  Craggs 

The  Waterloo  regional  police  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  the  November  bomb  threat 
made  to  Conestoga,  said  the  per- 
son who  called  in  the  threat  is  “a 
good  kid.” 

Const.  Tom  Granstori  said  in  an 
interview  he  met  with  the  caller 
Dec.  19,  1995,  and  felt  he  was  not 
a dapgerons  person. 

“I felt  justice  vvoald  be  properly 
served  without  a court  appear- 
ance,” Granston  said.  “A  court  ap- 
pearance for  a stupid  mistake  can 


really  hurt  someone.” 

On  Nov.  29,  1995,  a male  caller 
phoned  the  college  and  said  a 
bomb  was  set  to  detonate  at  1 p.m. 
The  college  was  evacuated. 

Granston  said  as  an  officer  he  felt 
the  situation  was  best  handled  in- 
ternally. Granston  said  to  the  caller 
expressed  sincerity  and  remorse. 
“He  comprehended  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions.” 

The  officer  said  during  his  years 
on  flie  police  force  he  has  seen  kids 
shut  fires  in  garbage  cans  and  van- 
d^ize  property  and  they  showed 
no  signs  of  responsibility. 


The  caller  is  older,  Granston 
said,  and  realized  his  stupidity. 
“Everyone  needs  a break.” He  said 
the  caller  is  not  likely  to  commit 
another  illegal  act  If  the  case  did 
go  through  the  courts  the  caller 
would  be  discharged  from  school 
and  face  additional  charges  from 
the  system. 

“He  would  be  double  banged,” 
Granston  said,  “I  didn’t  see  any 
need  for  that.  He’s  a good  kid.” 
The  officer  said  college  security 
personnel  did  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation and  were  able  to  assess  the 
situation. 


February  enrolment  for  health  sciences  helps  new  students 


By  Alfred  Vassell 

Starting  Feb.  5,  there  will  be  about 
80  new  students  at  Conestoga  who 
will  benefit  from  a unique  health 
sciences  entrance  timetable. 

In  the  health  sciences  program, 
high  school  students  who  go  to  se- 
mestered  schools  won’t  have  to 
wait  nine  months  after  they  write 
their  first-semester  exams  before 
they  are  admitted  to  their  program. 

In  most  other  prograrns  at  Con- 
estoga, students  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  following  September  be- 
fore they  could  be  enrolled  in  their 


program. 

However,  in  health  sciences,  a 
curriculum  change  which  was  initi- 
ated in  September  1990,  allowed 
for  two  enrolment  times:  one  in 
September  and  another  in  February. 
The  February  enrolment  occurs  af- 
ter semestered  schools  have  com- 
pleted their  first  semester  exams. 

Lois  Caspar,  chairperson  of  nurs- 
ing program  semesters  four,  five 
and  six,  said  the  changes  to  the  en- 
rolment times  were  made  because 
semestered  high  school  students, 
who  have  to  write  exams  in  Janu- 
ary, woulci  not  be  admitted  to  the 


program  until  they  have  received 
their  marks  in  time  for  the  January 
entrance. 

“Students  would  not  be  eligible  to 
come  in  until  the  following  semes- 
ter, because  they  would  have  to 
have  finished  high  school,”  Caspar 
said.  UntU  the  students  receive  their 
examination  marks,  their  high 
school  career  would  not  be  consid- 
ered complete. 

Students  at  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Collegiate  are  only  now  writing 
their,  first-semester  exams,  which 
will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
January  as  their  semesters  run  five 


months. 

Caspar  said  the  department  con- 
sulted with  secondary  schools  and 
did  surveys  before  they  imple- 
mented the  curriculum  change. 

Prior  to  1990,  the  health  sciences 
department  only  admitted  students 
once  a year.  But  after  the  curricu- 
lum revision,  total  enrolment  de- 
creased to  half  the  number  for  each 
period.. 

The  program  now  admits  about  SO 
students  in  September  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  In  February. 

Another  reason  for  the  changes, 
was  to  make  better  use  of  placement 


facilities  for  both  the  nursing  and 
practical  nursing  programs,  be- 
cause a large  component  of  the  pro- 
gram has  to  deal  with  clinical  work. 

The  reduced  numbers  makes  sure 
that  no  teacher  has  more  than  12  or 
13  students  in  a clinical  group,  be- 
cause more  than  half  the  time  is 
spent  in  a clinical  setting.  . 

“Oiie  of  the  primary  concerns  was 
to  ensure  that  we  could  provide 
clinical  experience  to  our  stu- 
dents,” said  Caspar. 

Out  of  the  2,700  hours  students 
spend  in  the  prograrh,  more  than, 
half  is  spent  doing  clinical  work. 


Members  of  Conestoga’s  Al-Anon  struggle  with  their  daily  problems 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Sara,  a second-year  general  arts 
and  science  student  at  Conestoga 
College,  says  she  has  made  true 
friends  she  can  talk  freely  with. 
David,  a 47-year-old  father  who 
works  part  time  at  a grocery  store, 
says  he  has  learned  that  he  is  love- 
able and  doesnit  have  to  solve  any- 
one’s problems  but  his  own. 

Both  Sara  and  David  (not  their 
real  names)  are  adult  children  of 
alcoholics,  and  deal  with  the  resid- 
ual effects  of  alcoholism  by  regu- 
larly attending  Al-Anon  meetings 
held  at  the  college. 

Sara  said  she  has  attended  alco- 
hol-awareness groups  for  several 


years,  but  founded  the  group  at  the 
college  in  September. 

“Everyone  is  affected  by  alcohol 
somewhere.  People  come  to  Con- 
estoga from  all  walks  of  life  and'  I 
felt  there  was  a real  need  for  the 
group.” 

Sara  said  she  would  like  to  do 
more  advertising  for  the  group  on 
campus,  but  Al-Anon  has  its-  tradi- 
tions of  anonymity  and  she  can’t 
boost  the  group’s  presence.  How- 
ever, she  felt  she  had  to  break  her 
silence  last  year  when  an  instructor 
of  a social  problems  course  at  the 
college  misinformed  the  class 
about  Al-Anon;  When  he  said  it 
was  a group  to  help  young  alcohol- 
ics, Sara  said  she  felt  she  had  to  set 


the  record  straight. 

.“Al-Anon  is  a group  for  anyone 
affected  by  alcohol  in  any  way,”  she 
said.  “The  person  could  be  a neigh- 
bor, a friend  or  a. close  relative.  If 
the  drinking  bothers  you,  Al-Anon 
could  be  the  group  you  need.” 

For  David,  the  need  was  two-fold. 
David  is  ^ adult  child  of  an  alco- 
holic, but  he  is  also  an  alcoholic 
himself. 

“It’s  the  disease  of  denial,”  he 
said.  “I  have  been  getting  help  \vith 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  for 
about  six  years,  and  it’s  still  a strug- 
gle for  me.  I haven ’ t gone  out  drink- 
ing, but  I still  -compare  myself  to 
other  people.  I say,  ‘I’m  not  as  bad 
as  so-and-so.’  ” 


Although  he  is  still  dedicated  to 
AA,  David  felt  he  couldn’t  always 
identify  with  the  members.  “I 
needed  to  figure  out  what  this 
drinking  problem  was  all  about,”  he 
said. 

“With  Al-Anon,  adult  children 
can  trace  their  foots  and  discover 
where  it  all  came  from.  I found  out 
my  whole  family  tree  was  riddled 
with  alcoholism,”  he  said. 

David  started  drinking  heavily 
when  he  was  18,  he  said,  to  get 
people  to  love  him.  “Alcoholism  is 
just  a symptom  of  a greater  prob- 
lem. Alcoholics  have  a fear  of  los- 
ing something  they  have,  or  they 
feel  they  need  something  they  can’t 
get.  It’s  a soul  sickness.” 


David  said  people  who  have  been 
exposed  to  alcoholics  take  on  simi- 
lar characteristics  but  don’t  neces- 
sarily start  drinking.  “Al-Anon 
gives  a sense  of  worth  td  people 
victimized  by  drinkers.  We  realize 
we  are  of  value,  and  we  can  contrib- 
ute positively  to  society.”' 

Sara  said  although  she  founded 
the  program  at  the  school,  she 
doesn’t  think  of  it  as  her  group.  She 
gets  no  recognition  and  doesn’t, 
want  any. 

“My  goal  is  to  help  others.  The 
program  is  free.  There  are  no  papers 
to  be  signed,  there  are  no  questions 
asked.  It  is  a safe  place,”  she  added. 

Al-Anon  meets  TTiursday  morn- 
ings in  room  1B22. 
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Students  from  abroad 

International  students  provide  revenue 


Studying  90s  style 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

Conestoga  College  is  focusing 
more  aggressively  on  its  initiative 
of  attracting  international  students 
to  the  college  this  year  because  of 
recent  cuts  to  eduction  by  the  pro- 
vincial government. 

“We  have  been  hit  very  hard,” 
Larry  Rechsteiner,  director  of  inter- 
national programs,  said. 

Without  a strategic  plan  for  in- 
creasing revenue,  he  said,  some 
college  programs  risk  elimination 
and  faculty  members  could  face 
layoffs. 

International  students  represent 
one  area  of  education  where  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  is  possible. 

More  international  students  mean 
more  money  but  the  advantages  of 


attracting  more  students  from 
abroad  go  beyond  finances,  he  said. 
More  students  in  the  classroom, 
Rechsteiner  said,  means  that 
classes  will  be  more  likely  to  run. 
“We  can  protect  programs  for  our 
own  domestic  students.” 

In  addition  to  the  resulting  finan- 
cial benefits  felt  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area,  the  college  can 
provide  a global  perspective, 
Rechsteiner  said. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  Rechste- 
iner said  the  college  plans  to  seek 
out  new  partnerships  with  organi- 
zations and  businesses  who  help 
facilitate  student  applications  from 
abroad. 

Rechsteiner  said  it  is  his  job  to 
seek  out  partners  and  facilitate  their 
ability  to  effectively  promote  and 


Winter  Warm-up  '96 

FREE  SKATBVG 
REC- CENTRE 
& Free  Hot  Chocolate 
at  THE  ROOST 

Wed.  Jan.  31 
2-3:30pm 

VICK  UP  yOUR  Fl^  HOT 
CtH^COLA^  TiCI^S  AT 
i THSOSAOma! 

ifunt40>te<t  icf. 


F^ilVIDLYDAY  ^ 

in.  Feb.  4th 
2-3  pm 

at  THE  REC  CENTRE 
DSA  ipEE  FAMR.y  SKATE 

Free  hoSiocolate  & goodie  bags  for 
ildren  under  10» 

\TVSA  OFFICE  BY 
FEB.  1ST 

MOm  CENTRE  OOEf  NOT  BENT  miEf 


understand  what  Conestoga  has  to 
offer. 

An  arrangement  exists  between 
these  organizations  and  the  college 
involving  the  payment  of  a fee  for 
the  promotion  of  the  college  and 
referral  of  international  students. 
The  agreement  is  financially  attrac- 
tive to  both  sites,  he  said. 

In  the  last  12  months,  new  con- 
tacts have  been  made  in  countries 
tne  college  previously  dealt  with 
and  new  relationships  have  been 
established  with  countries  not  pre- 
viously contacted,  Rechsteiner 
said. 

He  said  the  department  currently 
corresponds  with  representatives 
in  El  Salvador,  Pakistan,  Mexico, 
Hong  Kong,  Kuwait,  China,  Egypt 
Japan,  Honduras  and  Lebanon. 


Ross  Valeriote,  an  electronic  engineering  technoloy^* 
student,  takes  advantage  of  the  l^igh-tech  equipment 
available  to  students  at  the  Learning  Resource  Centre. 

(Photo  by  jeaneiiB  Cam  n) 


Lending  a hand 

Community  groups  helping  people 
witheating  disorders 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

Eating  disorders  affect  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  college-age  women  in 
Canada,  and  many  of  them  aren’t 
even  aware  they  are  afflicted,  says 
Lynn  Robbins,  an  intern  with  stu- 
dent services. 

A person  doesn’t  have  to  be  ano- 
rexic or  bulimic  to  suffer  from  an 
eating  disorder,  Robbins  said. 
Misconceived  body  image,  exces- 
sive exercise  and  weight  preoccu- 
pation can  take  control  over  a 
person’s  life,  and  an  eating  disor- 
der may  develop. 

About  one  to  five  per  cent  of  men 
also  suffer  from  eating  disorders, 
Robbins  said,  and  the  number  is 
increasing.  It  may  not  be  as  notice- 
able in  men,  however,  because 
they  can  hide  it  better  than  women 
can,  she  said. 

Eating  Disorders  Awareness 
Week  has  been  organized  by  nu- 
merous groups  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  educate  men  and 
women  about  the  dangers  of  eat- 
ing disorders.  From  Feb.  4 -10  or- 
ganizations inKitchener-Waterloo 
and  across  the  country  will  host 


events  geared  to  raising  awareness 
about  eating  disorders  and  exam- 
ine the  social  factors  that  create 
them. 

“Weight  concern,  body  im- 
age, and  self-image  among 
university  students  seems 
to  be  a very  common  con- 
cern.” 

Michelle  Warner 

Michelle  Warner,  a social  work 
intern  with  counselling  services  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  a 
member  of  the  Waterloo  Region 
Eating  Disorder  Awareness  Com- 
mittee, said  the  awareness  week  is 
necessary  because  body  image 
tends  to  be  a prevalent  theme 
among  the  university/college 
population. 

“Weight  concern,  body  image, 
and  self-image  among  university 
students  seems  to  be  a very  com- 
mon concern,”  she  said. 

Events  aimed  at  the  prevention 
of  and  recovery  from  eating  disor- 
ders will  be  held  throughout  the 
community  over  the  course  of  the 


week.  An  information  booth  on 
body  image  and  eating  disorders 
will  be  on  display  in  the  WLU 
concourse  on  Monday,  Feb.  5, 
from  9 am.  to  4 p.m.,  and  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo’s  Student 
Life  Centre  on  Feb.  6.,  also  from 

9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

On  Wednesday , Feb.  7,  a discus- 
sion panel  featuring  an  individual 
who  has  recovered  from  an  eating 
disorder,  a parent,  a physician,  and 
a therapist  will  be  held  in  the 
Kitchener  public  library  audito- 
rium from  7-9  p.m. 

One  male  and  one  female 
speaker  will  each  address  the  topic 
of  recovery  from  anorexia  and  bu- 
limia at  an  open  forum  at  the 
YWCA  on  Thursday,  Feb.  8,  from 
7-8:30  p.m. 

Also  on  Feb.  8,  the  K-W  Health 
Centre  is  hosting  an  open  house 
and  information  meeting  from  8- 

10  p.m.  featuring  a social  worker 
and  a member  of  the  adolescent 
mental  health  team. 

All  events  are  free  and  open  to 
the  public  .Warner  said  she  ex- 
pects good  participation  at  this 
year’s  activities. 
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Patrons  warm  their  souls  at  night  club  in  Kitchener 


jazz  and  rock  or  ‘jazz-unge’,”  said 


The  Nuts 

Location:  The  Circus  Room 

By  Heather  Milbum  Graham 


A unique  sound  permeated  the 
smoke  and  laughter  of  the  crowded 
Circus  Room,  Saturday,  Jan.  20,  as 
The  Nuts  took  centre  stage  and  en- 
tertained its  audience  with  the 


pounding  heat  of  what  the  band  re- 
fers to  as  “progressive  bump  and 
grind.”  The  warmth  of  their  music 
promised  to  warm  the  souls  of 
those  who  ventured  to  listen,  even 
on  this,  the  coldest  of  nights. 

“Our  style  combines  the  best  of 


band  members  Ed  Wahba,  Duane 
Lipskie  and  Steve  Ofner. 

The  band  is  well  matched  with 
Wahba  kicking  up  a mean  ry  thm  on 
drums,  Lipskie  tying  in  a toe-tap- 
ping beat  on  bass  and  Ofner  tan- 
tilizing  the  eardrums  with 
electrifying  leads.  Band  members 
share  vocals  to  add  variety  to  their 
sound. 

The  Nuts,  formerly  Tarzan’s 
Nuts,  are  not  new  to  the  K-W  music 
scene.  These  local  boys  have  a his- 
tory together  with  Wahba  and  Lip- 
skie playing  together  for  nearly  10 
years  and  Ofner  joining  for  the  last 
six.“Our  style  contains  a broad 
spectrum  of  music,”  said  Ofner. 

Breaking  into  the  local  scene  has 
been  difficult,  said  band  members, 
as  musical  tastes  in  the  city  are 
somewhat  conservative  and  many 


good  bands  go  unnoticed  by  pro- 
moters.They  attribute  their  new- 
found success  to  dedication  and  a 
serious  attitude  about  their  music. 
“You  only  get  out  of  it  what  you  put 
in,”  said  Lipskie. 

The  band  said  they  feel  it’s  time 
to  be  professional;  no  more  half- 
assed  efforts  that  result  in  a waste 
of  time  and  money. 

Now,  with  their  first  CD  release. 
The  Nuts  Unshaven,  the  band  hopes 
to  promote  their  style  and  boost 
themselves  into  the  professional 
music  scene. 

This  should  not  be  a difficult  task, 
as  the  band  has  shown  its  rhusical 


versitility  by  giving  each  track  on 
the  CD  a unique  quality. 

Mind  Sound,  the  band’s  favorite 
song  on  the  release,  is  hoped  to  be 
their  first  single.  Other  songs  that 
show  great  potential  are  Fallen 
Tree,  Cookin  with  Gas  and  Seams. 

Currently,  the  band  is  inde- 
pendent of  professional  repre- 
sentation and  relies  on 
self-promotion.  “We  want  some- 
one who  believes  in  our  music;  not 
someone  who’s  in  it  for  the  cash 
grab,”  said  Lipskie. 

The  band  has  played  in  Grand 
Bend  and  in  Ottawa,  but  hopes  to 
eventually  tour  Canada. 


The  Nuts,  featuring  band  member  Ed  Wahba,  Duane  Lipskie  and 
Steve  Ofner,  play  The  Circus  Room  on  Saturday,  Jan.20. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Uilburn  Graham) 


Dreyfus  convincing  as  a passionate  musician 

Mr.  Holland's  Opus  music  for  the  heart 
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Mr.  Holland’s  Opus 
Star:  Richard  Dreyfus 


By  Robert  KLager 


It  is  seldom  that  a movie  can 
speak  directly  to  the  heart  about 
passionate  aspirations  and  recogni- 
tion of  self-worth;  even  more  sel- 
dom that  a movie  can  do  so  with  the 
subtlety  seen  in  the  recently  re- 
leased film,  Mr.  Holland’s  Opus. 

Richard  Dreyfus  stars  as  Glenn 
Holland,  a passionate  musician  and 
composer  who  takes  a part-time 
“gig”  as  a high  school  music 
teacher  and,  to  his  own  surprise, 
turns  it  into  a lifetime  commitment 
to  youth  and  the  human  spirit 

Holland’s  dream  is  to  compose  a 
symphony,  but  in  the  progression 
of  life’s  necessities,  his  dream  must 
be  played  out  vicariously  through 
his  students. 

It  takes  30  years  — Holland 
blinded  by  his  passion  all  the  while 
— to  realize  his  personal  growth 
and  extreme  influence  on  others. 
But  in  the  end  Holland  sees  what 
the  audience  feels  30  minutes  into 
the  picture. 

Dreyfus  quietly  endears  Holland 
to  the  audience  because  he  is  real. 
Accepting  second  choices  over 
dreams  is  all  too  familiar. 

Making  dreams  out  of  second 


choices  is  unique,  and  it’s  that 
uniqueness  that  connects  the  audi- 
ence to  HoUand. 

Stephen  Herek  directs  this  film 
focussing  on  the  emotional  experi- 
ences of  life’s  hardships,  disap- 
pointments and  tiny  victories. 

His  ability  to  time  the  right 
amounts  of  joy  and  sadness  keep 
this  movie  from  becoming  the 
heart-tugging  sop  that  such  movies 
can  become. 

Instead  of  being  thrown  into  Hol- 
land’s life,  the  audience  grows  with 
him,  often  ahead  of  him  and  always 
cheering  him  on. 

Dreyfus  doesn’t  give  away  all  of 
his  character  at  once.  Little 
glimpses  into  Holland’s  quirkiness 
balanced  with  moments  of  pure 
musical  passion,  slowly  introduce 
the  audience  to  the  man  who  even- 
tually stands  behind  the  conduc- 
tor’s podium. 

The  movie  follows  Holland’s 
teaching  career  for  a span  of  30 


years,  and  except  for  short  but  pre- 
dictable sound-bites  and  black- 
and-white  film  clips  as 
time-transitions,  the  mood  is  well 
set  for  each  decade. 

Touching  on  contemporary  edu- 
cational issues  such  as  budget  cuts 
and  curriculum  debate,  the  movie 
sends  a message  about  culture,  the 
arts  and  young  people. 

But  more  than  that,  it  sends  a mes- 
sage about  doing  unto  others,  sac- 
rificing and  finding  joy  and  peace 
of  mind  in  the  right  places. 

Dreyfus,  as  Holland,  epitomizes 
teaching  as  a truly  noble  profes- 
sion. 

The  dedication  and  love  he  gives 
to  his  students  would  entice  the 
coldest  of  hearts  to  shake  his  hand, 
hug  him  or  at  the  very  least,  join  his 
school  orchestra. 

Mr.  Holland’s  Opus  plays  at  7 
p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.  nightly  at 
King’s  College  Cinema  in  Kitch- 
ener. 


DSA  ELEaiONS 
1996/97 

Positions  Available 

President 
Vice  President  of 
Operations 

Vice  President  of  Student 
Affairs 

Nominations 
Open  from  Mon.  Jan.  22, 
1996  at  9 a.m.  until  Thur. 
Feb.  8 at  12  noon. 

Nomination  forms  & information 
packages  on  these  positions  can  be 
picked  up  at  the  DSA  Office 


kO 


Mon.  Jan.  29 
Kick-off  Pay! 


10:30am-I:30  pm 
Main  Cafe 


»■  Polar  Pack  Saloa 

►Free  raffle  for; 

*Kitch«ncr  Ransers 
Concstosa  Nisht 
*Valentine's  Bash 
*Polar  Packs 


•■Spring  Break  Info. 


Tue.  Jan.  30 

firoove  Sr  Games 
Pay! 


Free  Nooner 
CROOVE  PADDYS 
12  Noon 
The  Sanctuary 

2:30  - 3 pm 
Pre-same  warm-up 
THE  ROOST 


3 - 6pm 

FREE  Co-ei 
Sno-Pifck  & Roai 
Hockey  Tournaments 

Co-organized  by  the 
S.A.C.  ft  D.S.A. 


Wed.  Jan.  31 

Auction  Sc  Free 
Skate  Pay! 

Project  WARM 
Auction 

11:30  am  - 12:30  pm 
Main  Cafe 

2 -3:30  pm 
FREE  SKATE 

Sponsored  by  Conestoga 
Athletics  8r  Recreation 
*Bring  yotu?  skates! 

Sign  up  at  the  DSA 
Office  to  get  your  free 
hot  chocolate  tickets! 


Thur.  Feb.  1 

POLAK  PLUNGE 
Pay! 

11-12  noon 
Pre-Plunge  Show 
HOSTEPBY 
CRK2  Sc  C JLT! 

Hotdogs  8r  free  hot  chocolate 
while  available! 

12  Noon 

POLAR  PLUNGE 
Doon  Pond 

Awards  Ceremony  to 
foUow  at  THE  ROOST! 
. 


Fri.  Feb.  2 

Meltdown  Pay! 

Free  Nooner 
RHYTHM 
f^ARPEN 

New  Age  World  beat 
includes  hand  drumming 

12  Noon 
The  Sanctuary 

Free  Tropical 
Beverages 
11:30am  - 1:30pm 
The  Sanctuary 


Sun.  Feb.  4 

FAMILY  PAY! 

2-3  pm 
FREE  FAMILY 
SKATE 

The  Rec.  Centre 

Plus: 

goodie  bags  for 
children  under  10,  hot 
chocolate  & hot  dogs! 

MUST  SIGN  UP  by 
Thursday,  Feb.  1 at 
the  DSA  0£Bce 
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Two  if  by  Sea:  a touch  of  realism  on  the  screen 


By  Diane  Santos 

In  the  year  of  action-packed  films. 
Two  if  by  Sea  brings  realism  with  a 
touch  of  romantic  comedy  to  movie 
goers  of  all  ages. 

Sandra  Bullock  shines  as  Roz,  the 
girlfriend  of  blue-collar  thief  Frank 
O’Brien,  played  by  Denis  Leary. 
Bullock  sky-rocketed  into  big  fea- 
ture films  when  she  held  her  own 
against  big  screen  heartthrob 
Keanu  Reeves  in  Speed.  While  You 
Were  Sleeping  and  The  Net  gave 
her  the  opportunity  to  have  star  bill- 
ing all  on  her  own. 

Leary  is  best  known  for  his  role 
in  The  Ref,  where  played  a dis- 
pleased thief  who  has  problems 
robbing  a house  at  Christmas. 

In  Two  if  by  Sea,  Bullock  uses 
sarcastic  wit  against  Leary’s  hu- 
mor, all  the  while  never  losing  sight 


mcvie  revtor 


Two  if  by  Sea 

Star:  Sandra  Bullock 


of  the  real  issue:  her  relationship 
with  Frank.  Frank  is  a part-time 
plasterer  and  small-time  thief,  who 
is  commissioned  to  steal  a painting. 
Frank  takes  Roz  with  him,  in  the 
hope  of  spending  some  time  with 
her. 

However,  the  ideal  getaway  be- 
comes a weekend  of  misery  as  Roz 
and  Frank  try  to  fit  in 

with  the  rich.  Roz  makes  every 
effort  to  fit  into  the  lifestyle  she  has 
dreamed  about  all  her  life,  even 
though  Frank  embarasses  her. 

Roz’s  and  Frank’s  ongoing  bat- 
tles of  sarcasm  leave  the  audience 
enthralled  in  every  aspect  of  their 
lives. 


$3.00  in  advance 
$5.00  at  the  door 
Doors  open  at  8:00  pm 
Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  office 

Find  your  famous  mate  for  a free  beverage! 


PSA  Winter 
Warm-up  '96 
Awesome  NOONERS! 

GffOOVE  DADDYS 

Tue.  Jan.  30 
jSloon 

in  the  Sanctuary 

& 

Rhythm  Garden 

Alternative  Ambient 
Worldbeat  (with 
hand-drumming) 

Jri.  feb.  Z 
Jsloon 

in  the  Sanctuary 


As  blue  collar  workers  their  lives 
have  not  been  luxurious,  so  when 
they  steal  the  occasional  expensive 
car,  one  would  think  they  would 
treat  it  with  the  highest  respect.  But. 
not  these  two,  they  are  too  busy 
arguing  to  even  pay  attention  to 
their  driving. 

As  with  every  fight,  there  is  usu- 
ally a makeup.  But  with  Roz  and 
Frank,  there  never  seems  to  be  time 
to  makeup  because  someone  al- 
ways has  to  have  one  up  on  the 
other. 

This  romantic  comedy  was  writ- 
ten by  Leary  and  Mike  Armstrong 
from  a story  created  by  Leary, 
Armstrong  and  Ann  Lembeck.  It’s 


Sandra  Bullock  and  Denis  Leary  star  in  the  romantic  comedy  Two 
If  By  Sea,  which  is  now  playing  in  theatres.  (Courtesy  of  Warner  Bros.) 

directed  by  Bill  Bennet. 

Although  the  scenery  is  what  one 
would  imagine  New  England  to 


look  like,  the  fUm  is  entirely  shot  in 
Nova  Scotia  This  location  was  vi- 
tal because  it  had  to  set  the  entire 


mood  for  this  romantic  comedy. 

With  all  the  twists  and  FBI  inves- 
tigator O’Malley  (Yaphet  Kotto) 
on  the  case,  you’ll  have  to  see  the 
movie  to  find  out  the  real  thief.  The 
obvious  answer  isn’t  always  right 


Murder  becomes  spontaneous 

Fun:  a grizzly  view  of  adolescence 


By  Samantha  Graggs 

If  Satan  was  a Hollywood  direc- 
tor, he  would  make  a film  like  Fun. 
Fun  is  about  Hilary  (Renee  Hum- 
phreys) and  Bonnie  (Alicia  Witt), 
two  girls  who  spontaneously  kill  an 
old  woman.  It  is  a horrific  movie 
that  treads  on  every  personal  hell 
there  is:  incest,  rape,  molestation, 
suicide,  etc. 

We  have  all  known  or  have  gone 
to  school  with  Hilarys  or  Bonnies. 
Bonnie  is  hyper  and  lies  about 
everything  (sometimes  believing 
her  own  buU)  and  never  shuts  up. 
Hilary  is  a cynical  bitch  who  hates 
men  and  authority  figures,  and  tries 
to  pick  a fight  with  everyone  in  her 
path. 

Hilary  is  by  far  the  most  intriguing 
character.  Humphrey’s  beauty  is 
fascinating  and  her  intelligent  de- 
livery makes  her  interesting  to 
watch.  Witt  is  annoying  and  after 
20  minutes,  I wanted  to  reach 
through  the  television  and  slap  her. 

The  movie  has  a promising  begin- 
ning, from  the  amazing  opening 
song  to  the  introduction  of  Hilary 
and  Bonnie’s  tough-as-nails  socid 
worker  (Leslie  Hope).  From  there, 
everything  goes  down  hill. 


Fun 

Star:  Ren4e  Humphreys 


After  spending  only  a day  to- 
gether, Hilary  and  Bonnie  cannot 
live  without  each  other. 

In  prison  they  are  separated  and 
desperately  miss  each  other,  which 
would  be  understandable  if  they 
had  been  friends  for  a long  time  but 
a bit  of  a plot  stretch  if  they’ve  only 
known  each  other  for  a day. 

David  R.  Moses  (Almonzo 
Wilder  on  Little  House  on  the  Prai- 
rie) plays  a sleazy  journalist  who  is 
granted  permission  by  the  prison  to 
^ get  to  know  the  girls.  This  would 
never  happen. 

Also  stretching  the  bounds  of  re- 
ality is  the  fact  that  he  is  given  an 
office  inside  the  prison.  He  is  also 
given  meetings  with  the  girls’  so- 
cial worker  and  gets  the  murderous 
girls  to  tmst  him.  Never  in  a million 
years  would  these  things  happen. 
He  walks  around  the  site,  without  a 
guard,  and  is  allowed  to  sit  in 
Hilary’s  room  unattended  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

He  writes  for  Tomorrow  maga- 
zine, a sleazy  tabloid,  and  the  prison 


lets  him  roam  wherever  he  wants, 
poking  and  prodding  where  he 
doesn’t  belong. 

This  is  unrealistic  and  besides, 
who  would  name  a magazine  To- 
morrow! 

I could  not  believe  my  eyes  when 
I watched  the  murder  scene.  The 
sweet  old  lady  they  kiU  is  stabbed . 
numerous  times  by  the  spastic  Bon- 
nie. 

Then  there  is  a shot  of  the  woman, 
flat  on  her  back,  with  her  eyes  open 
and  knife  wounds  all  over  her  body. 

It  is  important  to  the  stoiy  to  show 
part  of  the  murder,  but  it  seems  like 
the  graphic  violence  is  only  there 
for  shock  value,  and  it  is  disgusting 
rather  than  exciting. 

After  that  scene  my  empathy  for 
the  girls  went  right  out  the  window, 
and  I found  myself  wishing  they 
would  die  horrible  deaths  before  the 
credits  rolled. 

The  characters  are  believable,  but 
many  elements  of  the  story  are  not 
It’s  a good  idea,  but  forget  it  It 
would  never  happen. 


8th  Guelph  International 

PSYCHIC  FAIR 


February  2,  3,  4 

McCrae  Memorial  Legion 

919  Yoi  l<  Rd.,  Guelph 


$1.00  OFF  ADMISSION  WITH  THIS  AD 


J€IN  IJ§  P€C 
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A ‘Jumbo’  Condors  contributor 


By  Kean  Doherty 

He’s  the  guy  they  call  “Jumbo” 
and  when  his  team  needs  him,  he 
answers  the  call  in  a big  way. 

At  first  glance,  Graig  “Jumbo”  El- 
liott would  probably  not  warrant  a 
nickname  like  that  from  his  Con- 
estoga Condor  hockey  teammates. 
Elliott  is  average  size,  with  a 
shaved  head  and  a goatee  that 
makes  him  look  meaner  than  he 
actually  is. 

But  EUiott’s  demeanor  on  the  ice 
does  not  match  it  off. 

Elliott,  a Port  Elgin  native,  is  in 
his  third  year  with  the  Condors  and 
has  taken  over  the  role  of  a check- 
ing sparkplug  with  gusto. 

In  a recent  game  against  the  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming  Knights, 
“Jumbo”,  along  with  linemates 
Brian  Park  and  Jamie  Parsons, 
turned  the  tide  of  the  game  in  the 
Condors’  favor. 

He  scored  two  goals,  killed  penal- 
ties and  made  life  difficult  for  the 
Knights  with  solid  body  checks. 

Condors  coach  Tony  Martindale 
credited  Elliott  and  his  linemates 
for  “doing  the  little  things  right  and 
paying  the  price  when  no  one  else 
was.” 

A graduate  of  the  Port  Elgin  mi- 
nor hockey  program  and  the  Lake- 


Graig  Elliott  has  paid  the  price 
on  and  off  the  ice  in  his  third 

season.  (Photo  by  Jason  Romanko) 


shore  Winter  Hawks  of  the  old  On- 
tario Senior  Hockey  League,  Elliott 
came  to  Conestoga  to  pursue  a di- 
ploma in  marketing. 

He  has  maintained  a B+  average 
in  his  three  years  in  the  program, 
but  admits  to  a weakness  for 
hockey. 


“School  would  be  a bore  if  I 
didn’t  play,”  said  Elliott. 

“Hockey  is  my  social  life  and  if  I 
wasn’t  playing  I wouldn’t  know 
half  the  people  I do.” 

Elliott  almost  didn’t  play  this 
year,  content  to  do  well  in  his  mar- 
keting studies  and  just  generally 
beg  off  from  the  rigors  of  practices 
and  games. 

But  he  remembered  his  first  year 
on  the  team  when  he  didn’t  get  a lot 
of  ice  time  and  figured  he  should 
finish  solid,  instead  of  quiet. 

Always  ateam  guy,  Elliott  credits 
the  chemistry  of  this  team  for  his 
decision  to  give  it  another  shot. 

“We  had  more  talent  that  first 
year,  but  we  have  a better  overall 
team  now,  better  chemistry,”  said 
Elliott  “There  were  a lot  of  little 
cliques  the  first  year,  but  now  eve- 
ryone gets  along.” 

Elliott  a Wendel  Qark  fan,  also 
said  he  likes  this  teams  style,  which 
involves  more  grinding  play  and 
team  sacrifice. 

In  a recent  game  “Jumbo” 
showed  just  how  much  he  likes  the 
style.  Even  though  he  took  two 
penalties,  Elliott  threw  a couple  of 
thunderous  body  checks  when  his 
team  wasn’t. 

“I  just  try  to  stir  things  up,”  said 
Elliott 


Hoops  trip  fun  despite  ‘nosebleed’  seats 


By  Diane  Santos 

Students  who  were  willing  to  dive 
into  their  pockets  for  $30  could 
have  been  disappointed  to  see  the 
Toronto  Raptors  lose  to  the  Indiana 
Pacers. 

However,  the  mood  on  the  bus 
and  at  the  game  was  more  of  fun 
and  good  times  then  disappoint- 
ment Students  stared  in  awe  as  the 
bus  pulled  up  to  the  curb. 

Tracy  McKillop,  vice-president 
of  operations  for  the  Doon  Student 
Association,  was  also  surprised  to 
see  an  Ayr  Coach  bus  pull  into  the 
bus  stop.  “I  was  expecting  a yellow 
school  bus,  not  some  luxurious  and 
comfortable  means  of  transporta- 
tion,” she  said. 

As  the  students  got  comfortable 
and  prep^ed  for  their  road  trip  to 
see  the  Raptors  play  against  the 
Pacers,  numerous  students  yelled. 


“what  kind  of  seats  do  we  have?” 
Beth  Patterson,  DSA  activities  as- 
sistant, yelled  back  “Level  400.” 

After  roll  call  the  students  were 
issued  their  tickets  only  to  discover 
the  seats  were  level  500  in  Sky- 
Dome.  Although  tip-off  was 
missed  due  to  unfortunate  circum- 
stances (traffic  accidents  on  High- 
way 401),  the  students  arrived  at 
their  seats  and  watched  in  anticipa- 
tion as  the  Raptors  came  close  to 
winning. 

Numerous  times  they  threatened 
to  take  the  lead,  but  the  quick  hands 
of  Pacer  Reggie  Miller  consistently 
put  a stop  to  all  the  chances,  the 
Raptors  had. 

Students  who  attended  were 
given  the  chance  (on  the  score 
screen)  to  glimpse  at  some  of  the 
stars  attending  the  game.  Samuel  L. 
Jackson  of  Pulp  Fiction,  Canadian 
musician  Tom  Cochrane  and  ex- 


Blue  Jay  Paul  Molitor  were  present 
McKillop  said  the  DSA  was 
pleased  with  the  turnout  of  33  stu- 
dents, even  though  there  were  little 
things  that  were  disappointing, 
overall  the  trip  was  successful. 

The  DSA  wasn’t  sure  what  to  ex- 
pect, because  with  the  football  trip 
they  had  two  buses  fill  up  at  the  last 
minute. 

McKillop  said  the  game  had  an- 
other meaning  for  her.  “I  wanted  to 
meet  new  people  and  share  the  ex- 
perience with  them  as  a student,  not 
as  vice-president” 

The  game  was  a blast  and  kept 
everyone  on  the  edge  of  their  seat 
right  up  until  the  last  minute  of  the 
fourth.  Damon  Stoudamire, 
Toronto’s  standout  point  guard, 
scored  a team  high  29  points. 

The  Raptors  are  more  than  a bas- 
ketball team,  they’re  also  entertain- 
ing. 


CCA  A Varsity  Hockey  Top-5 
Rankings  for  the  week  of  Jan.  23 


1 . Cambrian  Golden  Shields 

2.  Mount  Royal  Cougars 

3.  Conestoga  Condors 

4.  N.A.I.T.  Ooks 

5.  S.A.I.T.  Trojans 


(ON)  (1) 

(AB)  (2) 

(ON)  (4) 

(AB)  (3) 

(AB)  (5) 


( ) - previous  week’s  rankings 


Intramurals 

Contact  Ice  Hockey 

Wednesday,  Jan.  17 
Crease  Crushers  7 vs.  Chiefs  1 

Crease  Crushers:  Mike  McDougall  (3),  John  Novak  (2),  Brian  Munn  and  Dana  Bennett 
Chiefs:  Brent  Place 
Beer  Jugs  6 vs.  Individuals  1 

Beer  Jugs:  Rob  Smith  (3),  Greg  Barban  (2)  and  Chris  Grondan 

Ball  Hockey 

Thursday,  Jan.  18 
Demolition  6 vs.  Spanish  Fire  Flies  4 
Demolition:  Dean  McDonald  (3),  Warren  Beisel,  Don  Lidster,  Brad  Sacsh 
Spanish  Fire  Flies:  Brent  Witmore  (3),  Jamie  Riedel 


Mon*  Jan.  29  - Feb.  2 


Moik  Jan^  29  Winter  Warm-up 
Kick-off  includes; 
" >DSA  Polar  Pack  Sales 
- (includes  t-shirt,  wool  socks, 
whistle,  water  bottle  & more!) 
^ee  entej  for  great  draw  prizes 
>Spnng  Break  Information 


'nie.  Jan.  30  NOONER 
iKEiMOOXT/W  WE  SANCTUARY 
- . >3-5CU-EOSNO-PiTCNS 
ROAD  HOCKSY  TOURNAMENTS 
(SIGN  U?SY  JAN.  26TH) 

Wed.  Jan.  31 


Sponsored  by 
'de  Hot  Chocolate! 

Wr^.  FeC’t  ■ 

ns  lor^c 

>RliyTllillJG»ll^^ 


fatimDeptJ 


- » 9 - 


Winter  Carnival 
Polar  Plunge 
Thursday,Pebruary  1 
12  noon  Doon  Pond 

Register  at  the  DSA  Office 
before  Januarg  30 

Join  us  for  the 
Pro-Plunso  show  with 
hosts  CRKZ&aLH 
PLUNGE  AmnO  CEPEMONY 
7GE0U0WAT7NEP00ST! 

'Proceeds  to  the  Jieart 
Stroke  foundation 


various  Writer 
iocc^dris  & the  DSA 
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Winter  Warm-up  *96 
Co-ed  Sno-pitcli 
& Road  HcM:key 
Tournaments 

Tue.  Jan.  30  3-5pm 

attheRec.  Centre 

Co-organlzed  by 
tbe  SAC  ond  tfie  DSA 

sms9  m mumjim  mvm 

Pre-game  warm-up  at 

THE  ROOST  2:30  pm 


Kitchener 
Rangers 
Conestoga 
College  Night 

vs.  Owen  Sound 
Fri.  Feb.  9 
Ereat  Poor  Prizes!! 
Our  own  VXP. 
Lounge!! 

llckets  $5 
Available  at 
the  DSA  Office 

Co-sponsored  by  Alumni 
Association  & DSA 


TAX  RETURNS:  Have  your  tax  return  professionally  prepared  at 
student  rates.  Call  Paul  at  653-81 1 1 


HELP  WANTED  - Accepting  applications  for  immed.  openings  - 
300  summer  positions  also  - International  Cutlery.  Training 
provided.  Opportunity  for  $9,000  in  scholarships.  Advance  in 
management  For  a personal  interview  call  888-6885 


1984  DODGE  ARIES  - Auto,  4 cyl,  4 door,  midnight  blue,  blue 
interior,  replaced  engine,  new  tires,  timing  belt,  water  pump. 
Asking  $1 ,300  As  Is.  Call  (519)  725-9913 


HELP  WANTED,  ARTICLES  TO  SELL,  ROOMS 
TO  RENT 

Advertise  in  Spoke  Marketplace  each  week.  This  space  can  be 
yours  for  the  unbelievably  low  cost  of  $3.00.  Call  748-5366  or 
come  up  to4B15. 


Lacklustre  Condors  down  Auks 


By  Blake  Ellis 

The  Conestoga  Condors  managed 
to  get  by  the  winless  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  Auks,  5-2,  in  a lacklustre 
performance  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  centre  on  Jan.  17. 

The  team  had  many  chances  to 
score,  but  laziness  kept  them  from 
capitalizing. 

In  the  first  period  the  Condors  had 
a power  play  four  times,  but  they 
did  not  dominate  the  game  during 
the  advantages. 

A couple  of  times  on  Condor 
power  plays,  Fleming  players  were 
able  to  sneak  by  the  Condor  defence 
for  break-away  shots  on  goalie  Rob 
Taylor. 

However,  Condors’ Evan  Ander- 
son scored  a power-play  goal  on 
Fleming  goalie  Art  Houghton  14 
minutes  into  the  first  period  to  put 
the  Condors  up  1-0. 

The  Auks’  Shannon  West  tied  the 
game  at  one  at  the  six -minute  mark 
in  the  second.  Fleming  replied 
again  with  a goal  by  Steve  Close  on 
the  power  play,  which  must  have 
put  a scare  into  the  Condor  ranks  as 
Anderson  potted  a goal  15  seconds 
later. 

The  Condors  stepped  it  up  a notch 
in  the  third  with  Graeme  Wdiite  net- 
ting a goal  to  put  the  Condors  in  the 
lead  two  minutes  in.  Anderson  put 
one  in  the  top  of  the  net  to  complete 
a hat  trick  and  Wade  Gowers  put  a 
rebound  behind  Houghton  to  secure 


the  win  for  the  Condors. 

Condors’  head  coach,  Tony 
Martindale,  admitted  his  team 
needs  to  play  a consistent  60-min- 
ute game,  which  he  said  they  aren’t 
doing.  “Somebody  has  got  to  take 
the  ball,”  he  said. 

Martindale  thought  his  team  had  a 
good  first  and  third  period  but 
things  seemed  to  fall  apart  in  the 
second. 

Taylor,  who  is  alternating  the 
goal  tending  duties  with  Chris  Mar- 


shall, put  in  a good  performance. 

“I’m  happy  for  Rob,”  said  Martin- 
dale. “He  has  been  at  every  practice 
and  he  has  worked  hard,  so  it  nice 
to  see  him  do  well.” 

Martindale  credited  the  win  to  the 
strong  performances  by  Anderson, 
Joel  Washurak,  Jason  Wadel,  Brian 
Park  and  Dwayne  Kropf. 

Condors  next  home  game  is  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  10,  at  3 p.m.  against  the 
number  one  ranked  Cambrian 
Golden  Shield  of  Sudbury. 


David  and  Goliath 


Matt  Lamoure,  10,  blocks  a kick  from  Mathew  King,  11,  during 
an  event  at  the  “Battle  of  Ontario”  heid  Saturday,  Jan.  20,  at  the 
recreation  centre.  The  competition  attracted  450  participants 
from  all  over  North  America. 


(Photo  by  Pete  Smith) 


Condors  Contier 


Let  Boston  teach  Canadians  a lesson 


By  Blake  Ellis 

What  can  be  described  as  the  real 
defining  qualities  of  Canada? 

A good  Canadian  lager,  back  ba- 
con, the  loonie  (Jean  Chretien),  or 
hockey,  the  game  which  seems  to 
make  frostbite  bearable. 

I think  an  immense  love  of 
hockey  is  what  makes  us  distinct 
from  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  city  of  Boston  held  the  Na- 
tional Junior  Hockey  Champion- 
ships last  month  in  front  of 
disappointingly  small  crowds.  At 
the  time,  I shook  my  head  in  dis- 
may and  thought,  this  could  never 
happen  in  the  Great  White  North. 

But  my  heart  swelled  with  pride 
as  a tidbit  of  information  came  into 
the  Spoke  office  last  week.  The 
Conestoga  Condors  varsity 
hockey  team  had  been  ranked 
fourth  in  the  Canadian  College 


Athletic  Association  listing.  But 
as  I hurried  off  to  cover  the  Con- 
dors that  night  as  they  took  on  the 
Sir  Sandford  Fleming  Auks,  I 
came  to  the  realization  that  like  the 
California  Condor,  Condors  fans 
may  also  be  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

I’m  not  ready  to  raise  the  white 
flag  just  yet.  I too  was  once  one  of 
those  who  did  not  attend  Condor 
games.  I was  a misguided  soul,  not 
knowing  what  I was  missing.  But 
I discovered  that  many  of  the  play- 
ers had  toiled  in  the  Junior  hockey 
ranks,  honed  their  skills  with  Tri- 
ple A clubs  or  many  other  high- 
calibre  teams.  . 

The  talent  and  dedication  on  the 
team  is  first-rate.  Remember,  the 
players  carry  the  same  workload  in 
their  studies  as  any  other  Con- 
estoga student  and  yet  find  time  to 
make  it  to  practice,  go  on  road  trips 


and  quietly,  but  confidently,  make 
the  Condors  one  of  the  best  teams 
in  the  nation. 

The  game  is  at  its  purest  form. 
They  don’t  get  hefty  pay  cheques 
for  their  efforts  or  big  endorse- 
ment deals.  They  just  play  because 
they  love  the  good  old  Canadian 
pastime. 

Here’s  the  pitch  from  one  con- 
vert who  has  seen  the  error  of  his 
ways:  the  price  of  one  small  Roast- 
ers coffee  ($1)  is  all  it  takes  to 
cheer  the  Condors  on  to  victory. 
Tell  me,  what  else  can  be  as  enter- 
taining for  such  a pittance? 

Conestoga  is  hosting  the  provin- 
cial and  national  hockey  champi- 
onships in  March.  I hope  hundreds 
of  students  from  Conestoga  take 
the  opportunity  and  come  out  to 
support  the  team.  Because  as  they 
found  out  in  Boston,  there  is  noth- 
ing colder  than  an  empty  arena. 


CALI  748-536 
OR 

■ %SPOKEf*' 
ROOM4B15 
TO  PLACE 


PoolToufnamentCo-orclincifcx 


The  DSA  fs  looking  for  help  In 
coordinating  a Pool 
Tournament  for  WE  W8, 13W- 

If  you  are  interested,  please  drop  by 
the  DSA  office  and  speak  with  Nada 
before  Feb.  1st. 


